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they, Shall No More Go Out 
ni By Kate Tucker Goode 


04 Ana he shall go -mo more out.’’—Rev. 3: 12 


HEY shall no more go out: O ye 
Who speak earth’s farewells through your 
» fears, 
Who see_your cherished ones go forth 
And come not back through weary years ; 
There is.a place, there ié a:shore, 
From which they shall go out no more. 


They shall no more go out: O ye 
Whose friends have journeyed farther yet, 
Whose lovéd will not return again 
For all your pleading or regret ; 
They wait you at the sheltered door 
From which they shall go out no more. 


No chariot wheel rolls from those gates ; 
No bridled steed impatient stands ; 
No stately caravan moves forth 
‘Lo cross through silent, desert lands ; 
No swelling sail, no dropping oar ; 
Rejoice, they shall go out no more! 
BoyptTon, Va. 








Au’ Within the Family 


Whai we do to help our own brothers or sisters 
we do more as a matter of course than as a favor or a 
concession.. They belong in the family ; and love 
binds the family close together.. Yet that is exactly 
the spirit which God would have us feel and show 
toward every one in this world whom we have any op- 
portunity to help. ‘*God employs no hired men’; 
his work is done by his sons.’’ That makes every 
mar my brother. For ‘‘ the only real basis of brother- 
hood is that we havera-common Father,’* says Jacob 
A. Riis, that big-hearted big brother to so many 
thousands of the needy ones of God's family—and 


‘ ours. When we face and accept the full meaning of 


our blood-brotherhood with all men, we shall catch a 
new vision of its opportunities and its obligations, 
and we shall put a new spirit of love into its services. 
A little thing done to show another that we count him 
‘« within the family'’ will be worth far more to him 


- than a big ‘‘ benefaction'’ doled out condescendingly. 


ax 
‘Never Left Alone 


_ No one on earth has ever suffered because of the 
absenceof God. Weneed never pray for the presence 
of the Father or the Saviour. God does not leave his 
children alone for an instant of time. Christ never 
withdraws from any follower of his. It is only be- 
cause Of our failure to recognize this that we some- 
times mistakenly pray as though it were not so. Dr. 
Floyd W. Tomkins has put the truth plainly when 
he says: ‘*Do not ask that Christ may be near to 
you—he isnear. Do not pray that he may be closer— 
he cannot be. Pray that you may realize his near- 
ness, and comprehend how close he is.’’ The only 
barrier that can crowd in between Christ and our- 
selves is sin. For the removal of that barrier we may 
indeed pray ; and God the Saviour is always close at 
hand to hear and to answer such a prayer. 


x. 
When Building Character 


No one can do his best work for those who lack 
confidence in him, ‘ Therefore we shall never draw 
out from any' one the best possibilities that are there 
while we have, or show that we have, lack of con- 
fidence in that one. Human nature is chilled and 
stunted by distrust; it is aroused, inspired, and de- 
veloped by expresséd: trust and confidence. Jesus 


The Privilege 


NE of the most comforting privileges that we all 
have is that of mediocrity,—of hiding one’s 
head in the crowd, of fulfilling one’s little duty 

decently and without remark, of performing one’s 
small task in the great factory of life in a reasonable 
and creditable and quite unnoteworthy manner ; the 
privilege, in short, of doing one’s own modest: best 
without hesitation or apology or fear of rebuke, with 
a stout heart and a cheerful face and ‘‘ a good smite 
working all the while.’’ 

**Such as I have give I’’ unto you, Peter said to 
the lame beggar expecting alms at the temple gate 
called Beautiful. <‘‘Such as I have.’’ With a free 
interpretation of the words, this is the motto we or- 
‘dinary citizens may well nail to the flag-staff of duty 
in the warfare of life, and beneath which we shall 
win our best battles. 

**Such as I have give I’’ unto you: there is a 
style of conversation pleasing and helpful.’ For in 
this world of experts a man often hesitates to hand out 
for general circulation his own poor little-productions 
and achievements. For the moment, the market 
seems very well supplied otherwise. Probably the 
thing is not wanted ; or at least, we say, there must 
be some one else who could do it very much better. 
Perfectly true ; but why let ourselves be scared off by 
that absurd reasoning? Some other apostle might 
have healed the cripple at the temple gate with just 
as great despatch and success as Peter did ; but Peter 
happened to be on hand,.and quite properly stepped 
forward and did the work,’ and with a réady strenuosity 
that seems to us chiefly modern. 

And ‘so often, as in this instance of the lame beggar, 
the matter is imperative, and immediacy stands at a 
premium. Delay is impossible, procrastination fatal, 


himself, with all the powers of heaven at his disposal, 
was so subject to this universal law of hindrance and 
help that when he was among people who, because of 
unbelief, ‘‘took no stock’’ in him, he ‘‘could there 
do no mighty work.'’ We ought not to expect those 
for whose growth and efficiency we feel any responsi- 
bility to show themselves superior to the limitations 
that the Son of God recognized. It will not help our 
children, or other members of our family, or fellow- 
workers in home or shop or office, to be so often re- 
minded by us of their shortcomings that they will feel 
that we have little confidence in anything save their 
ability to fail. It will put strength and power into 
their hearts and livesto be reminded by us of our gen- 
uine admiration for the things that they do well. 
Character-building, like all other structures, is carried 
on by building upon what is already there, not upon 
what is lacking. 
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Unconquered by Failure 

Our faith must not depend upon our own records, 
but upon the record of our Saviour. The kind of 
faith that wins is the faith that keeps on trusting in 
spite of every sort of personal weakness and failure. 
Because we fell far short of what we meant to do 
yesterday is no reason to doubt Christ's willingness 
and-power to give us a sweeping victory to-day. . Dr. 
Cleland B. McAfee tells of having had from ‘that 
sainted Christian veteran.of many battles and victories, 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, more than one letter ‘Signed 
‘* Yours with shaky knees but unshaken faith.’’ Our 
faith can go right on believing, in confident assurance 
that Christ’ s love will not let us go, no matter how little 
there seems to be for him to hold on to. Such faith, 
rooted -and grounded in. him who cannot fail, will 
live through all our failures into lasting victory. 


b 


of Mediocrity 


postponement out of the question. So your young 
practitioner gets his chance, because the great special- 
ist’s telephone is out of order; and the curate preaches 
because the bishop,has a cold. This is the privilege 
of mediocrity, in a world where there are not always 
enough experts to go around, 

We may like it or not, as we please ; but the truth 
is that most of a man's work is of a sadly ephemeral 
kind, done in perishable materials, and enduring but 
for a moment. The man himself survives, if his 
character has duly borné the chastening test of his 
labor ; but his work sinks to insignificance, when the 
fires of utility and popular judgment have thoroughly 
tried it, of what sort itis. But the man himself en- 
dures, passing swiftly from to-day’s task to to-mor- 
row’s. To-day’s task is a mediocrity, hastily con- 
sidered and as hastily constructed ; and to-morrow’s 
is only less so. And this it goes, from day to day ; 
in a fairly effective fashion, to be sure, but never, 
never in any fashion of completeness. There is not 
time, in this world, for completeness. ‘‘Such as I 
have give I1’’ unto you, without searching too closely 
into the eternal verity of the gift, satisfied only with 
its present passing value, 

Of course there need not be—and there must not 
be—any shirking of due responsibilities, any dodging 
of proper obligations, any wasting of real abilities, 
any hiding of recognized talents. The privilege of 
mediocrity can never be a cloak to slackened zeal, an 
excuse for shoddy work ; it never can mean ‘‘ shying 
the job’ or playing ‘possum. Any man who under- 
takes to play ‘possum does so at his own risk, and 
deserves what he generally gets, —being caught and 
cooked and gobbled ‘up at the end of the game. 

~The privilege of mediocrity is simply the privilege 
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of doing one’s present best and letting it go at that. 
This letter to a lonely friend is not the brightest and 
kindliest I might have written with more time, a 
cleaner pen, and a clearer mind ; but it is as good as 
_ I can manage with the time, pen, and mind just now 
at hand,—and so it goes. Such as I have,—time, 
strength, ability,—give I unto you. This is all that a 
man can say to lonely friends, or to any of the other 
people who look to him for the least of life's services, 
And it is all he needs to say,—to the world or to God. 
For God only wants all that we have,—no more. And 
the world only demands the best we have, —that will 
do. For little or much, big or small, if it is all we 
possess we need not hesitate ; if it exhausts the sched- 
ule of our present holdings, surely we may not be 
afraid ; we may even be pardoned the self-gratu- 
lation that Touchstone expressed in quite another 
connection, —‘‘ a poor thing, sirs, but mine own.”’ 

Very possibly it is not silver or gold, the service 
yee and I render the world ; very possibly it is noth- 
ng but an humble and battered denomination of 
= ; but being the highest coin our pockets now 
hold, —well, ‘tis enough. Let us stand for our right, 
let us proclaim our privilege ; like all little greatness 
let us dispense our mediocrities boldly. 

For certainly there is no call for apology. Medi- 
ocrity is all the world expects, —and who am I to dis- 
appoint the world! Suppose my candle is only a 
short six, and the cheapest quality,—shall I keep it 
out of sight because it is not an incandescent lamp? 
If I have any sort of a light, shall I not let it shine, 
in heaven's name? Must I tuck it away under a 
bushel basket,—unless to fire the basket? Never 
apologize, says your sensible, short-circuit Prome- 
theus. People do not want apologies; they want a 
big blaze, and lots of heat, and light to see by ; and 
generally they want them all very quickly. 

And yet capable, self-conscious persons hesitate, 
through misdirected modesty, with the match in their 
hands ; they hesitate, and consider, and weigh infi- 
nitesimal alternatives ; they turn around to see if they 
are being looked at; they tremble for the responsi- 
bility they are about to assume. And presently the 
match goes out, and the shivering crowd moves over 
the way to where some more straightforward fire- 
maker has got his tinder already going. 

Now we have it on the best authority that the Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver. The gift may be great or 
small, costly as precious jewels, cheap as second- 
hand clothes, unique as Mary's box of ointment, in- 
considerable as the widow's mite; the point is, how 
is it given? Here, for example, is some pleasant 
little person who persistently hands the world a smile, 
and nothing much more or greater ; and by and by 
he world becomes rather deeply attached to the 
pleasant little person with a smile, and finds existence 
rather dull and depressing without her company. In 
any ordinary labor whether of life or of love, the im- 
portant thing is not how well you do it, but how joy- 
fully. The zest is always the thing, as appetite is 
always the surest sauce ; and always an eager good- 
will makes the most acceptable job. To perform 
your task with cheerfulness and gusto, without apol- 
ogy, as also without pride, without ostentation, and 
wholly without grudging or glumness,—so to perform 
your task is necessarily to despatch it with speed and 
success, and come shortly to a larger task and in finer 
spirits. Because inevitably the toiler gets worked 
into his toil, the artist into his canvas, the parson’s 
heart into his sermon. Whether the farmer plows 
singing or with curses, his furrow shows it, and so 
does his team. 

But mediocrity lives in an ascending scale, if it be 
the true sort, and like the Ugly Duckling its future 
is more golden than its past. And this is its highest 
privilege, as well as its greatest glory,—to go beyond 
mediocrity, and give the world a surprise ; to win out 
at the last by its pleasant, plodding, here-for-the- 
whole-race gait. Surely this is a covetable issue, for 
ourselves and for our friends! Mediocrity was all 
they expected of us, perhaps with some justice. It 
was all the beggar at the Beautiful Gate expected of 
Peter, —a meager coin or two to meet a meager want. 
’ And Peter surely took a reasonable joy in going be- 
yond the poor man’s expectations, Peter could not 
help playimg with the beggar’s small hopes for a 
minute, only to overwhelm him the next instant by 
the sudden munificence of his gift. ‘Such as I 
have,"’ he says, asa man might say who was fumbling 
in an empty purse the while, ‘‘ such as I have,’’—and 
the gift that might have been mediocre proves beyond 
the price of rubies. 

And this is the paramount privilege of mediocrity, 
standing at that doorway of a larger world well called 
the Beautiful Gate,—to find within itself powers and 
capacities it hardly knew it pessessed, and to lavish 
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these suddenly and in profusion on a needy and un- 
expectant world. This is the privilege of an honest 
and eager and very human faith, —to find its sinceri- 


and meet the dawn, to step forth upon seeming em 
ness and find very solid earth, peg zg Sen oo 
blackness and see a star. For God also often eno 
keeps even Peter waiting a little, delaying His 
even to the giver, till doubt and hésitation and self- 
consciousness are all flung to the winds and the lesson 
is wholly learned : «Such as I have, give I'’ unto you. 














How Much is “for the Best”? 

There are a great many ideas floating around 
loose in the world that are commonly accepted as 
Bible truth, and that in reality are in flat contradiction 
of Bible truth and of God's will. One of these has 
perplexed a reader in Pennsylvania, who inquires : 

Is it true that whatever is is for the best, and is to be ac- 
cepted assuch? I know itis written that God makes all things 
work ——s for good to them that love him; but when so 
many things happen through the sins and mistakes of men, are 
we to take the results as for the best? I know this is a big 
question, and if you assure me that it is beyond human ken it 
will make it easier and simpler. 

But it is not beyond human ken at all ; and it is 
just as easy and as siinple to face the facts here as it 
is to dudge them. There is no vestige of truth in the 
idea that whatever is is for the best; and there is 
nothing in the Bible that asserts this. On the con- 
trary, if the Bible teaches anything it is that God’s 
persistent, eternally unchanging purpose and effort is 
to lift man up from the choosing and doing of things 
that are of for the best, to the choosing and doing of 
those things only that are for the best. From man’s 
rejection of the best in the Garden of Eden and his 
deliberate bringing to pass of that which was worst 
instead of best, down through the whole long trail of 
consequences of that substituting of worst for best 
which culminated in, Judas’ act, of which the Son of 
God said it would be better for him if he had not been 
born, the Bible records the story and proclaims the 
teaching of man’s terrible abuse of the privilege of 
keeping the best out of his life and out of the world, 
and of God's never-changing, never-ceasing purpose 
to restore man to his lost estate where only the best 
shall be. God so honors and cherishes the aspirations 
and efforts of any child of his who shows love for him 
in seeking to do his will by choosing the best, that 
he over-rules, or ‘‘ works together,’’ for good all that 
enters into the'life of such a one. But this simply 
means that God gladly does the best he can for us 
with very poor material,—and God's best even under 
the severe limitations put upon him by man’s failures 
ig very good indeed. Therefore ‘‘to them that love 
God all things work together for good.’’ But ‘all 
things'’ would be better, or best, in a world where all 
things were done according to God's will. 
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The Vexing Sabbath-Keeping Problem 

While the world lasts, God evidently intends 
that men shall be sufficiently puzzled over nice ques- 
tions of duty-doing, and where the line is between 
right and wrong, to keep their minds and spirits in a 
condition of healthy activity. We ought to be thank- 
ful that there are so many moral questions that chal- 
lenge all our powers of judgment and perception. 
None do this more thoroughly than does the practical 
problem of Sabbath-observance. Here is the way in 
which it just now confronts a New Jersey business 
man : 


I am asked to take stock in a trolley company. I have ob- 
jected because they run their cars on Sunday, and I do not 
wish to be a partner in any such transaction, as I think it is 
breaking the Sabbath. The argument put up against this by 
the solicitor is as follows : ; 

‘«In these days we have to look at things differently, because 
circumstances and times are changing; we read Monday 
morning ~— printed on Sunday ; there is no more harm in 
the use of the trolley than in the use of a horse and wagon ; 
no more harm to ride in a trolley than to turn on ‘the electric 
light in your house on Sunday, and cause the electric-light 
employees to work for your benefit."" Water companies are 

uoted, and banks that draw interest on their money on Sun- 
ie the same as any other day. Preachers endorse it,—one 
preacher in particular who I believe is.a consecrated and. de- 
voted Christian man. 

One of the arguments I put up against his was that I did not 


. surpassed and its. glad-_ 
nesses many times doubled, to go forward in the dark > 


promised-him I would take Sees greote Shoe 
in,.and let him know later if I change my 
opinion, so I am writing you. A 


count himself a consistent Sabbath-keeper. 
other hand, he probably recognizes. that there is a 
great deal of Sabbath-day work done to-day, as it was 


- done in Christ's day, which is not Sabbath-breaking. 


Ministers and doctors are not the only servants of 
their fellows whose Sabbath-day work is a simple 
duty. Moreover, the motives of those who conduct 
Sabbath-day work do not necessarily determine the 
right or wrong of the work ; the w $ need of that 
work is often the test that we must apply. Whether 
such work is a duty, or whether it is only aan unneces- 


* sary and self-seeking activity, is.a question that every 


man must get God to settle for him each time that a 

practical case arisesin his own life. One man cannot 

settle another man’s duty in this, or in any other de- 

tail of life. God can, and God will, when we are as 

conscientious in seeking to know his will as this in- 

quirer seems to be, nen 
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Winning, or Estranging ? 

The use of the boycott as a club for righteous- 
ness has a plausible look to it; and here is an Ohio 
reader who asks about it as a duty : 


Should a Christian continue to patronize astore where there 
is displayed on the wall this sign, ‘‘ In God We ‘Trust—All 
Others Cash '’ ?—that is, after frankly and kindly endeavoring 
to show the proprietor that this is one form of ‘‘taking the 
Name in vain,"’. and the proprietor insisting on using the card, 
on the grounds that it is a ‘‘catchy’’ advertisement ? My own 
opinion is that continued patronage would seem to sanction 
an insult to our Creator and Father,:and so I .could not.con- 
sistently patronize the store in question. 


.. Such a sign: is-flippant and. sacrilegious, while it is 
meant to. be ‘‘smart.’’.. As such, it. will not :bring 
much trade that is worth getting. But the store- 
keeper is not necessarily beyond the possibility of. 
being brought into the loving, reverent service of) the 
God whose name is now of chief value to him only 
as ‘‘catchy'’ advertising. And perhaps the question 
that the Ohio reader ought to consider is this ;,Can I 
best reach this man for Christ by holding aloof from 
him and his store, in denunciation of one of his 
faults, or by getting and keeping. close to him, in 
spite of his faults? Which seems to. have been 
Christ’s method ? 
Sabet 


The Daily Altar 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 


May 3 tog 


MON.—Eternal God, in whose favor we find our life, I 
beseeeh thee to enrich and en my soul, Deliver me from 
all premature satisfaction, and fill my heart with holy aspira- 
tions. Let my hunger never be satisfied until I awake in thy 
likeness. 

TuEs.—Gracious Spirit, I pray thatthou wilt breathe =pos 
all the children of men. May the inspiration 6f God deliver 
them from confusion and bewilderment, and establish their 
hearts in the way of light and truth! May we all feel upon 
our souls the gale of thy Spirit ! 

WED.—Eternal God, I pray that thou wouldst give me the 
needful power for my day’s work. Let me not approach it in 
weakness, but in the power of Almighty God. May I have the 
joy that.comes with the equipment, and may I be so confident 
that my life shall go forward in song! 

‘THURS. —Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wouldst unite 
my heart to fear thy name. ~ Let every rebel power he brought 
into obedience until there is perfect music in my life. t 
there be no jar and discord, but let all things work together to 
bless and praise thy holy name. 

FRI.—My Father in heaven, I pray that I may always have 
mine eyes unto the hills. Let me be moving upward with the 
passing of the days. Let every moment add to my elevation 
and to the range and err of my outlook. May I see the 
land that is very far off ! 

SaT.—My Father God, I pray that I may walk the way of 
life with a firm and confident step. Take the feebleness out 
of my knees and the uncertainty out of my feet. Let me march 
as a soldier on the King’s highway, and let my steps be taken 
to the music of thy grace. 

SUN.—Heavenly Father, I pray that I may be more worthy 
of my sonship in Christ. Let me count all things but loss that 
I may gain him and bear his likeness. Let my Jife be pos- 
sessed Ey heiy ambition, and let my feet be ever found in the 
way of thy commandments. 
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Roman Roads and the Work of Paul 


By the Rev. ‘Milton S; Littlefield, vines of « tandwork ta the Sunday-school 
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tis journeys of Paul can be un- 
, 1 °° derstood ‘only by placing them ~ 
“on a political and commercial 
map of the Roman Empire. - They 
are''freither unique nor’ accidental, : 
and are not to’ bé studied from the 
standpoint of a casual traveler's jour- 
nal. - They followed the great lines | 
of communi¢ation across the empire, 
and: culminated in the~ strategic 
points of Roman power and influ- 
shad, = nurs 5 ee TS ce 

Two features characterize early 
church history,—the rapid organiza- 
tion of churches and the ‘constant 
intercourse between them. Within 
one generation after the death of 
Jesus, congregations hadbeen firmly 
established: én Palestine, Asia Minor, . 
Macedonia, Achaia, and Rome. her- 
self. ‘The separate churches kept in 
constant and close touch with’each 
other. Letters and messengers were 
sent everywhere. They expressed 
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precious stones from the East. The 
Apostle of the Vision speaks of the 
cargoes carried by Roman ships, for 
which the merchants would’ mourn 
in the day of Rome's shame and fall. 
(See Rev. 18 : 11-13.) 

Traveling was common for pur- 
poses of study and pleasure. Each 
province had seats of learning. To 
Rome, Alexandria, and Athens, stu- 
dents came from all parts of the 
world. Tourists were hardly less 
numerous then than now. The an- 
cient temples and monuments of 
Egypt were ancient in Paul's day, 
and they attracted Romans as the 
Forum attracts us, 

So Paul's journeys were not 
unique; he was in the midst of a 
world current. Looking at them 
closely, we shall see how they follow 
the main lines of travel. 

The first lasted for two years, 
probably from the spring of 47 to the 








through the letters mutual sympathy, 
asked and gave advice, and imparted 
.comfort and assistance to each other. For the free- 
dom of communication, the possession of a common 
language, and a considerable degree of common inter- 
ests which made the expansion of Christianity possible, 
the church was indebted to the unification of the world 


‘under Rome, ’ 


When Augustus died, Jesus, a youth of eighteen, 


..was.at work in his father’s carpenter.shop in Naza- 


reth, and: Saul was in. Tarsus preparing for his uni- 
versity studies at Jerusalem. At the exact point in 
time when Paul was to proclaim the Kingdom of 


“ Héaveti te the’nations, ‘Augustas had furnished him 


‘with an empire for: his sphere. The emperor had 


‘established a provincial system, had enforced univer- 
sal peace, had built roads reaching to the extremities 


“of'thé empire, had laid out trade routes, and had fused 


the civilized nations into a very real unity. 
The material bond of this world-unity is found in 


’ the network of ‘roads and travel routes which con- 


‘ nectéd the provinces with Rome. The system of pro- 


vincial government established by Augustus could not 
have been maintained a year had not communication 
been frequent and rapid. As it was, conquered peo- 
ples came to feel the dignities and privileges, as wel} 
as the weight, of Roman_rule. 

It is a fact of profound significance that in all the 
history of the Mediterranean world down to the present 
era of railways and steamships, travel was never so 
universal, so safe, so rapid, as during the empire. 
With perfect confidence extensive plans of travel were 
formed and executed by the early church leaders. 
In Acts 18, Paul touched at Ephesus in the ordinary 
course of the ship which was conveying a party of 
Jews to Jerusalem for the Passover. When he was 
asked to remain he refused, but promised to return, 
and on the same occasion he plainly stated that a time 
limit was set. Writing from Corinth to the Romans, 
Paul outlines a comprehensive and daring journey. 
He is eager to visit Rome, but first he must go to 
Jerusalem, then he will visit Spain and will stop at 
Rome on the way. Journeys such as he planned and 
made are no slight undertakings to-day. Paul spoke 
of them in the most matter of fact way. 

Throughout the vast territory of Rome, routes of 
communication by land and sea were opened and pro- 
tected. The roads which Rome built are traversed to 
this day in places as widely separated as the city of 
Chester in England and the passes of the Phrygian 
Mountains in Asia Minor. Five main lines of travel 
went out of Rome and branched in every direction to 
the extremities of the empire. The most remote 
and lonely places were opened up by roads‘ and 
bridges. It would have been possible for Paul to 
make a journey of 7,000 miles over Roman travel 
routes. From Alexandria to Carthage ; thence through 
what is now Spain and France to the Scottish border ; 
thence back through Milan and across the Alps to 
Leyden and Cologne; thence by land to Constanti- 
nople, down to Antioch and Jerusalem, and from there 
to Alexandria again. Along the main roads, especi- 


When a Roman emperor amused himself and others 
by burning and slaughtering the helpless converts 
of a weak and new-fangled religion called ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity,’’ he did not realize, and he would have 
found it difficult to admit, that his empire was 
chiefly of use to the world because it made possible 
the speedy carrying of that religion into all its parts. 


ally in the East, he would find inns and places of re- 
freshment in great numbers, Epictetus speaks of the 
traveler being tempted to linger long in a splendid 
hotel, . He would be guided by milestones and maps. 
An account of a journey through the Cilician Gates, 
giving the daily route, has been found in Rome. It 
is probable that such itineraries could be secured 
easily in the time of Paul, The land journeys for the 
most part would be performed on foot. 

Water routes were as clearly marked as in our own 
day. Rivers and canals were utilized. The sea dur- 
ing the summer season was alive with ships. Travelers 
were always able to find a ship which would carry them 
in either direction along the coasts. They might not 
find one to suit their exact convenience, The ship 
might omit to visit a harbor where they would wish to 
stop, or it might stay for days in a harbor where they 
did not wish to stay. Or again, the ship might not be 
going as far as they wished to go, and thus they would 
be compelled to tranship. All this is stated in detail 
in the account of Paul’s voyage to Jerusalem, at the 
close of the third journey, Acts 20 and 21. Paul sailed 
past Ephesus because he was compelled to do so by 
circumstances. It was clearly a waste of time to go to 
Miletus and to gather the Ephesian elders together 
there. The shorter way would have been to stop at 
Ephesus in passing ; the stop at Miletus was an en- 
forced one. At Troas, Paul and his party had been 
obliged to change ships. Here, after a delay of seven 
days, there was probably a choice of two ships. One 
was to sail directly to Syria, with no stop in Asia except 
one of three or four days at Miletus. The other in- 
tended to stop at Ephesus and elsewhere also. There- 
fore, though the Ephesians urged him to stop, Paul 
did not dare risk the delay, as he was anxious to reach 
Jerusalem by Pentecost ; and he sailed past Ephesus. 

The motives for traveling were as varied, and the 
number of travelers was as great, then as now. The 
New Testament contains many allusions to travelers. 
Lydia, the dealer in dyed stuffs, is in Philippi far from 
her home ; Aquila, the tentmaker, with his wife ap- 
pear in Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, and again in 
Rome ; Paul and Apollos are both taken for travel- 
ing lecturers in philosophy ; we meet the agents of 
Chloe journeying between Ephesus and Corinth; a 
centurion conducts a company of prisoners to Rome. 

Merchants went everywhere ; a Phrygian merchant 
is recorded to have boasted that he had sailed to Italy 
seventy-two times,- -Rome depended upon imports 
for necessities and luxuries alike. . Caravans and 
ships brought amber from the Baltic; ores from Spain, 
animals for the- aréna from Africa, spicés, silks; and 


summer of 49. With Barnabas as his 

companion, he spent from April to 
July in Cyprus, They sailed to the Pamphylian coast, 
and up the river Cestrus to Perga. From there they went 
to the north to Pisidian Antioch, which was the center 
of communication for a wide region. This seems to have 
been a journey in search of health. The trip would 
occupy ten days. The letter to the Galatian churches 
throws some light on the problem : ‘‘ Ye know that it 
was by reason of physical infirmity that I preached 
the gospel unto you on the first of my two visits.’’ 

The next place mentioned is Iconium, an important 
center, connected with Tarsus by a road over the 
Taurus range through the pass called the Cilician 
Gates, then so narrow that a loaded camel could just 
pass between the rocky walls. From a military point 
of view, this pass has always been the most important 
in Asia Minor. Here they were welcomed, then ex- 
pelled, and were forced to escape. Not to be turned 
from his main purpose, Paul went to Lystra and 
Derbe. Lystra was the easternmost of the old cities 
which had been remodeled as colonies, and Derbe was 
the frontier of the Roman province on the southeast. 
Here they stayed till the early months of 49. Thetime 
to May was spent returning by the same general route to 
Attalia, and thence home to Syrian Antioch by sea. 

The second journey was not confined to Asia Minor. 
In the early summer of 50, Paul and Silas went 
through Syria, and Cilicia, then again through the 
Cilician Gates to the district already visited. They 
spent the summer there, then, impelled to pass through 
the provinces of Asia without stopping, they came to 
Troas. Here the vision of the man of Macedonia led 
them into Macedonia and the cities along the Fgna- 
tion road to Greece. Passing through Athens, Paul 
came to Corinth, the New York of the ancient world. 
In the spring of 53, he sailed for Ephesus and Czsa- 
rea, and after keeping the feast at Jerusalem, he re- 
turned home again to Antioch. 

The third journey began in the summer of 53, after 
his fourth journey to Jerusalem, He passed again 
through the Cilician Gates, and spent a couple of 
months strengthening the churches already established. 
His aim on this journey was to break new ground in 
the provinces denied to him on the second journey. 
Ephesus, the chief city of Asia, was his natural goal 
and center. Here he stayed for two years: The 
number of churches addressed in the Revelation show 
that much evangelizing work had been done. The 
journey was closed with another visit to Macedonia 
and Greece, then home by sea from Troas. 

Paul, then, followed the main lines of Roman com- 
munication. He kept in touch with his scattered 
congregations because they were in the current of the 
life of the empire. He sent his helpers everywhere. 
He classified his churches according to Roman prov- 
inces, And so the church was developed along the 
lines of the empire. The empire has ceased to be, 
but the Kingdom for which Paul labored with unceas- 
ing devotion and unerring wisdom ‘is steadily em- 
bracing all mankind in a fellowship of righteousness. 

Broox.yn, N. Y. 
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Making a Fool of Oneself 


A* INCIDENT that occurred in Detroit a few 
years ago was told to the writer by one of the 
men who had a part in it. It was as follows : 
There were two gentlemen engaged in the shoe 
business. Their stores were not far apart ; their busi- 
ness and social relations were cordial and intimate. 
Mr. B was an earnest, modest, oes ge Christian 
man, widely read and highly respec His friend, 
Mr. C, was a man who stood well in the business 
world, moral, honest, courteous, but an avowed infidel. 
One evening Mr. B and his wife had visited at C’s, 
and the conversation had turned upon business, poli- 
tics, municipal affairs, books, travel, pictures, and 
current topics. It had been a pleasant and enjoyable 
evening, apparently, for all, But on the way home Mr. 
B had a train of serious meditation. He said to him- 
self: ‘‘What is it that makes me afraid of C? He 
is honest, kind, broad-minded ; and yet I'm afraid of 
him. I dare not speak to him of things that concern 
me most, that concern him most. Ido not under- 
stand myself, It seems as if I had been untrue 
to him, my friend, untrue to myself,——and untrue to 
the Best Friend, I am ashamed, and will make 
amends at the first opportunity.’’ Then the suggestion 
‘came, —why not look for the opportunity ? 

He slept little that night. The following day was 
dark and rainy, and there was little to do in the store. 
He decided to call.on Mr. C, and have a serious talk 
with him if the way opened, He found C in his office 
alone. At first there was an uneasy hesitating, and 
an uncertain drift in finding an opening. But cour- 
age came, and he finally began; ‘‘C, I have known 
you twenty years; you have known me that long. 
We have become fast friends. I think you will per- 
mit me to speak to you upon a most important sub- 
ject, one that concerns us both. Will you?'’ 

‘Certainly, certainly, B, go ahead. Why should 
you ask such a question ?"’ 

‘¢ Well, itis this, I am a Christian ; that is, I try 
to follow One who is very real. in my life, filling me 
with hope and comfort. I am sure you do not know 
my: Best Friend, C. You are not a Christian, and I 
want to ask you. why you are not, You have.so many 
admirable qualities, you just lack this one thing.’’ 

B had grown very serious, ‘spoken’ scarcely above a 
whisper, ‘and looked straight intoC’s face. That face 
had grown hard and displeased ; and then came the 
answer :''Sa yow are:worried about me? Do you 
think I'm a child? Have FI not thought of these 
things? B, you'niay talk to me about anything else 
on this earth, and I will listen to you; but I will not 
hear’ you on this question of religion’; and I will say 
plainly, I'd thank you to mind your own business !'’ 

B was hurt, very much hurt; but he made no reply, 
except to say, ‘‘I'm sorry to offend you, C, and I will 
not do so again.’’ As he walked slowly back to his 
place of business he kept repeating to himself, ‘‘I’ ve 
made a fool of myself, I’ ve made a fool of myself ; but 
I tried to do the right, and I cannot understand it.’’ 
He realized that he had offended an old friend, and 
he was discouraged and heavy-hearted. 

Weeks passed, and the men did not meet. Later, 
when they were thrown together, they did not feel as 
they formerly had, But when almost a year had passed, 
B one day received the following note: ‘‘ Dear B, I 
am not feeling well. Will you call at my home? I 
wish to talk with you. C,”’ 

B went, and found his friend far from well. . They 
sat and talked over old times and other days, Finally 
C said, ‘‘ B, I owe you an apology. I must acknowl- 
edge it. You are the only man in this world who 
ever had the moral courage tu speak to me upon my 
highest interests. I was mad at you for it, and in- 
sulted you. We have not been the same since then; 
but I have thought much, very much, since then. I 
am sorry, very sorry, for what I said, and I want you 
to forgive me. Will you?’ , 

B could but silently take the hand that was ex- 
tended, and for a moment there was silence, sacred: 
and full of meaning. Then C whispered, ‘Won't 
you pray for me, B? I can’t pray, I never learned 
how. You must be my minister to lead me to your 
Best Friend, and I trust, too, my Best Friend."’ 

There was a short, broken, tender prayer. The 
men were made friends again. Some time after that 
C passed to his rest; at the last he said to B, who 
stood by his side, ‘‘B, it’s all right. You have led 
me to see the light that otherwise I might not have 
known, It's all right, it’s all right.’’ 

And his friend, in telling the story to the writer, 
said, ‘‘I guess sometimes it is necessary that we be- 
come fools for His sake. I have learned that bread 
cast on the waters returns after many days,’’— Zhe Rev. 
C. W. Stephenson, Saginaw, Mich, 
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When Dealing with an Unbeliever 


War shall we do to reach one who pave to 
disbelieve the very fundamentals of life? That 
is the problem confronting a Virginia worker : 


Will you kindly suggest to me the best way of dealing 
with a person who = he does not believe in the inspira- 
tion of the Bible? is same person says that heaven, the 
hereafter, etc., are just myths, I have always looked to 
the Bible for help on such subjects as the latter, but when 
it is not believed, I feel at a loss to know what to do. 


To begin with, stop discussing with him, or letting 
him even tell you about, any of his unbeliefs. Steer 
just as wide of the things that he claims not to believe 
as you possibly car. Completely ignore your and his 
differences of opinion on these topics and all topics. 
Whenever you talk with him, talk as though you and 


he agreed on everything : let the spirit and atmos- 


phere of your conversation be that of mutual con- 
fidence and esteem and agreement: 

Of course, this will not come about of itself; it 
will be possible only by your most alert watchfulness, 
and deliberate planning, and tactful ignoring of some 
things and seeking of others. It calls for your 
patiently hunting and finding points of agreement 
between yourself and him, and, having found such 

ints, —even asingle one, emphasizing them, dwell- 
ing upon them, cultivating them as your sole hope of 
leading him eventually into the full light. Even this 
must be done.so that he will not see just what you 
are doing. In other words, a first step and a vital 
one is to surprise this alleged unbeliever into the 
realization that, after all, he does. believe something 
that you believe ; that there 7s some common ground 
upon which you can and do both stand. This will 
tend to give him confidence in you, which is another 
vital matter. 

From something, anything,—it matters little what, 
—upon which you both agree, lead on step by step, 
but always walking in the path of agreement, 
never forking off into the hopeless maze of discussion 
or argument. And the more you search for points 
upon which you agree, and make them your conver- 
sation-themes, the more new ones you will discover, 
They breed each other fast,—as also do points of dis- 
agreement. 

‘*Alleged unbeliever,’’ was said above. For un- 
belief of this sweeping sort is always assumed, a pose, 
an affectation. 1: may not be wholly dishonest; but 
the ‘‘unbeliever’’ always wants others to think that 
he believes less than he really does. He likes tohave 
his unbelief noticed. Therefore the surest way to 
strengthen him in it is to notice it; and the surest 
way to help him to shake loose from it is to ignore it, 
Unbelief pines away fast, sometimes quite expires, 
from lack of attention. 

Along with this sort of treatment, try to get such a 
person as this ‘‘ exposed,’’ as John R. Mott has said, 
to Christian influerces that are of a revolutionary or 
deeply impressive sort. A visit to such a place as 
Northfield, if itcan be brought about, sometimes does 
more than years of other tactics. To be brought into 
an atmosphere that is surcharged and electric with 
the Christian belief of people who live and move and 
have their being in Christ, does more than eloquent 
words can do. 

And pray, keep praying. God alone knows. how 
his own children get swung off from their loving rec- 
ognition and service of their Heavenly Father, and 
how they are to be brought back again with opened 
eyes and softened hearts. But he will honor every 
prayer and effort of those who are working with him 
to reclaim his own ; and in his mysterious power and 
searching love lies our only real hope. 


. what is called personal work 
ristian from 


APRIL 24, 1909 


Who Is Denied the Privilege? 

RE there some who can do, and others who can- 
not do, and should not mpt to do, individual 
soul-winning? An earnest inquirer in Ohio 

wants to have this question considered, and writes : 


Do you not think there are some 
? Having beena 

my childhood, and to some degree success- 
ful in other lines of Christian work, I have been eager to 
win others to Christ by personal conversation. But after 
repeated efforts. it seems to me that in that line I do more 
harm than good,—possibly, because of an exceedingly * 
sensitive and nervous temperament, I become too intense. 


What is ‘‘ personal work’’? It is telling another, 
in a quiet, natural way, about our best friend Jesus 
Christ, what his friendship has meant to us, and what 
we know it will mean to the one with whom we are 
speaking, if only given a fair trial. Is it beyond the 
Christ-strengthened powers of any rational human 
being, who knows Christ intimately, todo this? If 
this Ohio woman knew that a friend of hers was suf- 
fering from a complaint of which she herself had been 
cured by a certain physician, would she count it be- 
yond her powers, because of her sensitive or nervous 
temperament, to tell her friend of her own experi- 
ence and urge a trial of that same physician? The 
probability is that her ‘‘temperament’’ would be 
entirely forgotten in her eagerness to tell the friend 
of the cure, and to urge the friend to share in the 
same happy experience, 

That is the way in which Christ would have us look 
upon our constant, daily opportunities: of witnessing 
for him. Surely he gave no indication that some of 
his followers were to witness, and some were to keep 
silent. The inquirer’s use of the word ‘‘intense"’ 
suggests that she may perhaps find herself drawn into 
argument or discussion as she attempts personal work. 
That, of course, is a mistake ; it ig always to. be rigidly 
and resolutely avoided.. We are. to tell simply: of 
what we know by personal experience of the Saviour’ s 
care ; and to say—in deep earnestness, to besure, but 
not in any argumentative or critical way—that we wish‘ 
the one to whom we ‘are speaking would accept that 
same Saviour. If challenged to explain this, that, .or 
the other thing in Christianity .or.our belief, we may 
smilingly decline to attempt. to, holding, quietly.and, 
immovably.-to-the-simple statement of: our own ex! 
perience, and:the'reiteration of! the invitation. The: 
blind man whom Jesus had healed said, when chal- 
lenged, that he could explain nothing ; but he added, | 
with considerable emphasis, ‘* one thing I know, that, ’ 
whereas I was blind, now I see.’” Who among us 
cannot. bear that sort of witness ? sh Bis baat 

This earnest woman says that she is afraid.she has” 
done more harm .than good by her efforts. What 
does she mean by that? How does she know? Per- 
haps she will look at this differently after reading 
the experience ‘‘ Making a Fool-of Oneself,’’ given 
on this page. Or what of the following incident, told 
to the Editor by the Sunday-school teacher to whom 
it occurred ? 


After a meeting at which the writer had been urging the 
duty of being willing to risk mistakes rather than make the 
greatest ‘mistake of saying nothing for Christ, a woman 
present told of her experience. She had longed to lead to 
Christ a girl in her Sunday-school class. One day she 
called upon the girl, determined to have a loving talk 
about the matter. But her courage failed; she talked 
about every subject but the greatest one, and when she 
left, the purpose of her call had not been mentioned. She 
started home in discouragement; wheeled around: went 
back to the house ; and in a blundering, faltering way she 
told her young friend how she wished she would give her- 
self to the Saviour. Then the teacher left the house tor 
the second time and went home, but not before the girl 
had plainly shown that she was very angry at her caller for 
what she had dared todo, At the next communion service 
of the church that young girl stood up, and, confessing 
Christ as her Saviour, was received into full membership 
in the church. Her teacher went to her with a full heart, 
told her how glad she was, and asked her what it was that 
that had led her to take the step, ‘* Why, it was what you 
said to me that day you called,’’ was the reply. And one 
Sunday-school re tn was rejoiced that she had dared to 
make a ‘‘ mistake,’ 2 


Mr. Pierson recently told readers of The Sunday Schoo) 
Times that in Korea, whén a native Christian convert 
asks for admission to the church, he is asked if he 
has told the story of Christ's love to those who have 
never heard it ; if not, he is kept waiting until he can 
give this evidence of the vitality of his Christianity. 

Shall we not hold to as high a standard for the indi- 
vidual American Christian as our missionaries hold 
up before the converts in a heathen land ? 





1 From “ Taking Men Alive,” Studies in the Principles and Practise 
of Individua: Soul-Winning, by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 9g (Acts 13 : 13-52) 









The Lesson Pilot 
By Charler Gallaudet Trumbull 


” [The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 


Getting Started in Class 


HO of you in this class would have rejected 
W Christ if you had lived in Paul’s day and had 
heard Paul preach one of his wonderful ser- 
m6ns about the Christ who had appeared to him in 
the vision..near Damascus? None of you? Are 
you sure? Why One wae so sure? Get the class to 
discuss this freely. hy, then, did any one who 
heard Paul tell of Jesus ever reject him? Let ussee 
wtiat we can discover about this in an experience 
Paul had in a new country. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


If you began last Sunday with your class the map- 
drawing work that was suggested in the ‘‘ Pilot” of 
last week, be sure to carry on the work by testing 
the class‘in the three-minute map that you told them 
to be ready to draw tte Furnish paper and 
pencil to all, and give exactly three minutes by the 
watch for their-quick, rough sketching of the coast- 
line. of Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, and the 
locating of the cities (including Cyprus with its two 
cities) so far touched by Paul. If you did not start 
this last Sunday, you can begin it now by sketching 
such a map yourself while the class look on, and get- 
ting them to help’ in locating the cities, Then an- 
nounce that they are to practise on this at home, and 
come. prepared to doit themselves next Sunday. 

Now make Paul's travel real by telling the class all 

@u can compact into a few minutes of Mr. Little- 
held’s article on the Roman Roads (page 215 of this 
issue). 

Wey may Paul have gone to Antioch in Pisidia? 
You will find light on the change of plans that this 
meant, in Professor Riddle’s second paragraph and 
Professor Rantsay’s second to fourth paragraphs. It 
gives a very human touch to the history to realize 
that Paul may have gone across a mountain range 
into the highlands inorder to break up, if he could, 
the illness from which he was suffering. The deser- 
tion of one of his companions at this juncture is 

lainly dealt with by Mr. Ridgway (first paragraph), 
President Sanders (second paragraph), and Professor 
Riddle on verse 13. ; 

How could Paul and his Christian associates get 
such aready hearing in a Jewish synagogue? r. 
Mackie’s first two paragraphs throw light on the cus- 
toms of the synagogue, as does Professor Riddle's 
third paragraph. 

Thus Paul moved on step by step to the pomt 
where he was able to give the full message of Christ's 

ospel to an audience of Jews and Gentiles in a city 
Tos distant from the starting-place, Jerusalem. And 
he gave that message, with what convincing clear- 
ness verses 16 to 39 show. Let the points and argu- 
ment of his sermon be Pins Pomel yy by the class. 
Surely no devout and honest Jew could fail to see 
and accept what he said! ‘ 

But most of his audience did just that. Perhaps 
Paul plainly saw in their faces their unspoken but 
aadibaheale opposition, for his words in verses 4o, 
41, would hardly have been spoken unless opposition 
was evident. 

There was sharp enmity on the part of the Jews. 
A hint of the intensity of feeling is given in Dr. 
Mackie’s third paragraph. Paul's revolutionary ap- 
peal is set forth in Professor Ramsay’s fifth para- 
graph. So there was nothing to do but toturn wholly 
to the Gentiles, and this Paul and his fellow-workers 


id. 

Why did the Jews reject the gospel as they did? 
One reason is strongly presented in Professor Ram- 
Say’s sixth paragraph; another, in Professor Riddle’s 
comment on verse 45. They did not want to give 
up their leadership, their place of superiority. There 
were other reasons,—a great many of them, which it 
is hard for us to understand. But they all simmer 
down to one little word, and that is seLr. ‘They 
were not willing to accept a message that meant 
letting self. go. 

Does self always get put under in our own lives 
to-day ? Ordoes it sometimes crop out in an ugly 
way and get on top? If it ever does this, we are not 
so different, are we, from those who rejected Christ ? 
Self is the only thing that ever stands between any 
one and Christ. Christ’s gifts to us are not always 
easy to receive, either, though we may think they 
are; see what Mr. Howard says as to this. And the 
choice of self means to-day just. what: it did then : 
one judges himself unworthy of eternal life. 
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Acts 13 : 13-52. Commit verses 38, 39 


Golden Text: The word of the Lord was spread abroad throughout all the region.—Acts 13 : 49 


13 Now Paul and his company set sail from Pa’phos, and 
came to bie ey Pam-phyl’i-a : and John departed from them 
and retu to oresdlsia. 14 But they, passing through from 
Perga, came to Antioch of Pi-sid’i-a ;, and they went into the 
Synagogue on the sabbath day, and sat down. 15 And after 
the reading of the law and the peoubor the rulers of the syna- 

ogue sent unto them, saying, Brethren, if ye have any word 
of exhortation for the people, say on. 16 And Paul stood up, 
and beckoning with the hand 

Men of Israel, and ye that fear God, hearken : 


38 Be it known unto you therefore, brethren, that through this 
man is proclaimed unto you remission of sins : 39 and by him 
every one that believeth age oy from all things, from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses. 40 Beware 
peat sary lest that come upon you which is spoken in the 
prophets : 
41 P Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and ? perish ; 

For I work a work in your days, 

A work which ye shall in no wise believe, if one declare it 

unto you. 

42 And as they went out, they yar oe that these words 
might be spoken to them the next sabbath. 43 Now when 
the synagogue broke up, many of the Jews and of the devout 
proselytes followed Paul Barna ; who, speaking to 
them, u them to continue in the grace of God. 

44 And the next sabbath almost the whole city was gathered 
together to hear the word of * God.. 45 But when the lon saw 
the multitudes, they were filled with jealousy, and contradicted 
the things which were spoken by Paul, and ¢ orgs 46 
And Paul and Barnabas spake out boldly, and said, It was 
necessary that the word of should first be spoken to you. 
Seeing ye thrust it from you, and judge yourselves unworth 
of eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles,. 47 For so hat 
the Lord commanded us, saying, . 

5 I have set thee for a t of the Gentiles, 
That thou shouldest be for salvation unto the uttermost 
part of the earth. 
48 And as the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and glori- 
ed the word of *God: and as many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed. 49 And the word of the Lord was spread 
abroad throughout all the region. 

1 Hab.i.s5. %Or, vanish away Jas. 4.14. *%Many ancient authori- 

ties read the Lord. *Or, railed * Is. xlix. 6. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


The Editor would like taknow how many readers find this section 
of “ Lesson Questions Answered” useful. Would the teacher's 
need be just as well served if these questions were itted, but the 
information to which they refer given, as usual, in the various les- 
son articles in the Times,—chiefly by Professors Riddle and Ram- 
say? A postal-card reply from readers will be appreciated. 

Verse 13.—Who constituted Paul’s ‘‘company’’? Why 
did John leave them? (Riddle ; Sanders, 1.) 

Verse 14.—Was there a synagogue in every city? Was 
the sabbath day Saturday in this instance, or Sunday? (Rid- 
dle, 2, 3, and on v. 14.) 

Verse 15.—Was it customary to ask strangers to speak in 
a Jewish synagogue? (Riddle, 3; Mackie, 2.) 

Verses 14 and 15.—Describe the synagogue service (Rid- 
dle, 3). 

Verse 19.—What seven nations are referred to? (Riddle.) 

Verse 38.—Who was ‘‘ this man ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 39.— What is meant by the phrase ‘* justified from 
all things’?? Was there no remission of sins before the 
time of Jesus? (Riddle.) 

Verse 41.—To what Old Testament passage does this 
refer? (Riddle.) 

Verse 43.—Who were the ‘‘ proselytes ’’ ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 45.—How are we to account for the jealousy and 
antagonism of the Jews at this time? What is meant here 
by ‘*blasphemed ’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 46.—Why was it necessary that the word of God 
should first be spoken to the Jews? (Riddle.) 

Verse 47.—Where is the passage here cited found ? (Rid- 
dle.) 

Verse 48.—-Could Gentiles be in a synagogue congrega- 
tion or audience? Why were the Gentiles more ready than 
the Jews to hear the words of Paul? Does the phrase ‘‘as 
many as were ordained to eternal life’? mean that some 
who would have liked to believe could not? (Riddle.) 

Verse 49.—What region is referred to? (Riddle. ) 











Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 

It is a dangerous thing to oppose Christian missions 
(Pierson, last paragraph). 

How the final and formal break with the Jews occurred 
(Ramsay, 6). 

How the Jews plotted to expel the missionaries in a legal 
way (Ramsay, next to last paragraph). 

A clear explanation of God’s grace (Ridgway, last para- 
graph). ; 

A thorough and searching lesson-study for the class- 
session, which would do credit to any day-school class- 
room (Slattery, 1-3). 

Effective map-work outlined (Foster, first and last para- 
graphs). 

Turning a class’s scorn of the Jews into pity (Slattery, 3). 

Believing, not understanding, is the test(Illustrations, 3). 


’S FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY—ANTIOCH.IN PISIDIA 






The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


S THERE is no indication how long the mission- 
A aries remained in Cyprus, the date of the lesson 
is uncertain (either in A.D. 45 or 46). 
Places.—Perga, the capital of Pamphylia, was on 
the river Cestrus, then navigable, about seven miles 
from the Mediterranean. It was northwest of Pa- 
phos, and celebrated for its worship of Diana. An- 
tioch of Pisidia, or more exactly, Pisidian Antioch, a 
city on the central table-land of Asia Minor, abdut 
3,600 feet above sea-level. It also (like the Syrian 
Antioch) was founded by Seleucus Nicator, and 
named in honor of his father, Antiochus the Great, 
Though once. included in Pisidia, at this time it was 
in Phrygia, which then formed a part of the Roman 
province of Galatia. The journey from Perga was a 
perilous one; and may be referred to in 2 Corinthians 
11:26. Professor Ramsay thinks Paul had been 
attacked with malarial fever in the low grounds of 
Pamphylia, and therefore sought higher regions. 
Icontum, now called Koniah, was then an important 
city, situated about fifty miles south of east from 
Antioch. It was in phys = , at this time a part of 
the Roman province of tia, though not included 
in the earlier kingdom of Galatia. 
ue Worship.—Synagogues were established 
in every foreign — where Jews were numerous, as 
at Pisidian Antioch and Iconium. The chief reli- 
gious service was, of course, on the sabbath day 
(vs. 14, 44). After prayers, which were of a pre- 
scribed form, though extempore prayers were often 
added, a lesson from the law was followed =z another 
from the oe ne the reader being usually desig- 
nated by the ruler of the synagogue, Then came an 
address or sermon. Here there was large liberty, 
though the ruler (or rulers) of the synagogue re- 
mained in control. Any well-known rabbi, and even 
strangers who had some repute-as teachers, might be 
invited to speak (v. 15). This liberty was constantly 
made available by the Christian missionaries. 


Verse 13.—Paul and his company : Indefinite; it 
may include only Barnabas and John (Mark), or pos- 
sibly others.—Departed: Or, ‘‘ withdrew.” A still 
stronger term is used in chapter 15 : 38. He certainly 
lost courage, probably disliked the subordinate posi- 
tion now taken by his kinsman Barnabas, The long 
and difficult journey, now contemplated, may have 
discouraged him. 

Verse 14.—The sabbath day: The seventh day of 
the week, as always in the New Testament.—Sa¢ 
down ; Probably among the body of worshipers, since 
‘*the rulers of the synagogue sent unto them” (v. 15). 

Verse 16.—Men of lsrael: The audience was 
mainly Jewish.— Ye that fear God; This refers to 
the numerous Gentiles who worshiped the true God, 
without becoming Jews in the full sense. 

Verse 19.—Seven nations: See Deuteronomy 7: 1. 

Verse 38.— This man ; Jesus,whom Paul had shown 
to be the promised Messiah, proved so by his resur- 
rection. : 

Verse 39.— /ustified from all things: ‘ Justi- 
fied,” when used in a religious sense, always means 
in the New Testament ‘‘ accounted righteous ”’ in the 
~ on of God. It includes ‘‘ remission of sins” (v. 38). 
There was forgiveness under the Old Covenant, but 
the keeping of the law of Moses did not result in jus- 
tification (comp. Rom. 3 : 22). 

Verse 41.—From Habakkuk 1: 5. 

Verse 42.—TZhey went out; This refers to the 
preachers, and they desought to the hearers. 

Verse 43.— Devout proselytes : Gentiles, who had 
accepted, in whole or in part, the Jewish religion. 

Verse 45.—Filled with jealousy: The new reli- 
gion, they felt, would weaken their influence over 
the Gentiles.—B/asphemed: Or, ‘‘ railed.” The 
former suggests blasphemy in the modern. sense, 
evil-speaking against God; the latter refers to 
abusive language against Paul and Barnabas. 

Verse 46.—First be spoken unto you: The Jews 
were the covenant people of God. 

Verse 47.—Isaiah 49 : 6, from the Septuagint. 

Verse 48.—Zkhe Gentiles : Those who were present 
on this occasion, since Gentiles were admitted to the 
synagogue services.— Were ordained to eternal life 
believed: The divine purpose and the free human 
action are joined, without any attempt at reconciling 
them. That any who desired to believe were excluded 
through this divine ordination is nowhere taught. 

Verse 49.—A/l/ the region : The term is generally 
used indefinitely, asin English. Professor Ramsay, 
however, regards it as referring here to a subdivision 
of Galatia, which included Iconium. 
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Paul Turns to the Gentiles 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


HE dramatic scene at Paphos did not lead to any 
further development at the moment; and the 
apostles went on to Perga, the chief city of 

Pamphylia. ‘lhe séa road from Syria to Rome led 
along these coasts. Already Christians had gone to 
Rome, and the new Faith was known in the capital of 
the world, Probably some idea of working along the 
coasts of the Roman voyage may have been in the 
mind of Paul already, and may have guided his steps 
gradually westward. 

However that may be, a compiete change of scene 
was resolved upon at Perga. No reason is stated; 
but that some change of plan occurred seems proved 
by the fact that Mark now abandoned the work and 
returned home. The others crossed the great extent 
of mountains that lay to the north of Perga, a diffi- 
cult and even dangerous journey of more than a hun- 
dred miles, and came to Pisidian Antioch, an im- 
portant city, a Roman colony, the military center of 
the southern half of the vast province called Galatia 
by the Romans. 

Here they were received with a hearty welcome, 
which deeply touched Paul’s heart. Afterward, 
when writing to all the Galatian churches, he recalls 
the warmth of their kindness to him and their ready 
reception of his message; and he lays stress on the 
fact that they received him thus, although he came 
afflicted in a way that was a severe test of their hospi- 
tality and kindness, This affliction was a disease, 
‘*an infirmity of the flesh,” which was considered in 
those lands asa _— of Divine wrath and curse, and 
usually caused the sufferer to be despised and treated 
as an outcast. Paul, however, was regarded by the 
people of Galatia as ‘‘a messenger of God.” 

is illness which afflicted Paul is elsewhere de- 
scribed by him asa serious hindrance to his work, 
striking him down suddenly and often. He mentions 
also that this disease was the reason why he came to 
preach the gospei in the cities of Galatia. His words 
show plainly that he had a serious illness in Perga, 
and on that account the scene of work was changed 
from the enervating coast lands to the high plateau 
where the Galatian cities lay. At this moment the 
defection of Mark was keenly felt by the sufferer; 
and for years he retained a distrust of Mark, though 
in the end they became again fellow-workers. 

The apostles came to Antioch, and on the first sab- 
bath they were invited by the rulers of the synagogue 
to address the congregation. The first thing that we 
observe is that Paul andrepaes himself not to the Jews 
alone, “but to Jews and the God-fearing Gentiles 
equally, It is evident that there were a number of 
the latter class present in the synagogue, persons 

reviously inclined towards the simple and lofty re- 
igion of Judaism; and that they attracted the notice 
even of a ee pe Here for the first time is the 
Pauline Gospel declared: we are all equal, all breth- 
ren, all alike in the new faith. In verse 38, the entire 
congregation is appealed to as ‘‘ brethren” simply: 
the distinction of the two classes has been forgotten: 
there is only one class in the gospel; there is remis- 
sion of sins for all: all who believe are justified. To 
this Paul adds that the law of Moses was not abie to 
save them from their sins. 

The effect of this address was extraordinary. 
On the next Sabbath, about ten days after the apos- 
tles had arrived, ‘‘ almost the whole city was gath- 
ered together to hear the word.” The message of 
Paul was accepted by the Gentiles as their own. 
The Jews on the contrary felt a grudge. They be- 
gan to realize more than they had at first all that 
was implied in Paul’s gospel. In Antioch there had 
evidently reigned much feeling between the 
Jews and their fellew-citizens. The former were 
comparatively open-minded and free from bigotry. 
They were quite willing to welcome the Gentiles as 
hearers in the synagogue, and to extend religious 
patronage to them. But they were not willing to 
regard them as equals and brothers, Now, like Bar. 
Jesus at Paphos, they ‘contradicted the things 
which were spoken by Paul, and blasphemed.” 
Thereupon, Paul pronounced the final words of sev- 
erance, ‘‘ we turn to the Gentiles.” To the Gentiles 
he addressed himself henceforth primarily in Anti- 
och. The whole region of which Antioch was the 
central city was gradually affected by his preaching. 

The Jews were not idle. They ponnedens t in- 
fluence with the ladies of the higher class in Antioch; 
that is, the wives of the Roman colonists, and with 
their husbands, the chief men of the colony. Luke 
does not state the steps by which the Jews effected 
theirend. There must have been some accusation, 
a trial, and asentence. In all probability one of the 
three cases in which Paul was beaten by the rods of 
the lictors occurred as the result cf this trial, and as 
the preliminary to expulsion, for it wasonly in Roman 
colonies that this kind of action could occur. In An- 
tioch the colonial magistrates were attended by 
lictors. The apostles were finally.expelled from the 
city. How long they had resided in it cannot be 
gathered with certainty from the narrative; but, 
though the city was very quickly affected by the new 
Faith, some lapse of time must have occurred while 
the whole region around Antioch was being perme- 
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ated; and it is necessary to reckon the stay there as 
extending over several months. It may be thought 
that the Jews would have succeeded sooner in ex- 
_ them, but it has to be remembered that 

oman law ruled in the colony, and that some suffi- 
ciently plausible cause had to be found before peace- 
able strangers could be punished and expelled. 

If we assume, as seems probable, that this mis- 
sio journey began in the spring of the year, 
several months must have been spent in evangelizing 
all the cities of Cyprus andin going to Perga. Mount 
Taurus could not well be cros by the travelers 
later than October, and probably the journey from 
Perga took place as early as August or September. 
The rule was to avoid traveling inthe winter season. 
The winter was spent in Antioch. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregafion in Beyrout 


a oe the reading of the law and the prophets 
g . 15). Among the Jews the Pentateuch is 
ivided into yay 3 sections, or perashdth, 
consisting of four or five chapters each. By using a 
section for each sabbath as the weekly reading, the 
whole Pentateuch is gone over inalunar year. After 
the usual Pentateuch selection for the Saturday, there 
is read an Lg grey chapter or paragraph from one 
of the books in the second division in the Hebrew 
Bible, called the Prophets. The topic is usually 
similar to or suggestive of the reading from the books 
of Moses. ; 

If ye have any word of exhortation,... say on (¢. 
15). This was different from a formal exposition of the 
law by a rabbi, which is done with the Bible open in 
front of him as he sits, for the time, in Moses’ chair. 
Such a handling of the Word usually abounds in ob- 
solete or unusual words, acrostic catches, whimsical 
and facetious inferences, the whole being a vindica- 
tion of the rabbi’s learning, but of very little help or 
illumination to those who hear him. In the case of 
Paul and the elders of the synagogue, it was rather 
a request for a message bearing on faith and morals. 
It'was an act of courtesy toward the strangers to 
assume that they belonged to the educated class who 
would be able and pleased to comply with such an 
impromptu invitation. 

And contradicted the things which were spoken 
by Paul, and blasphemed (v. 45). Modern Jews 
would find plenty to contradict in this address, and 
the Antioch objections would be much the same to- 
day, though ‘‘ they did find no cause of death in him” 
(v. 28). Jewish feelings are very intense on these 
subjects. Thus a Jew said lately toa Hebrew Chris- 
tian, that he would like to die before him so as to hear 
what the turn-coat would say for himself when he 
came to stand before God. ‘Another said to the same 
evangelist that he would willingly give up ten years 
of his life, if it would send the mission agent so much 
the sooner to the valley of Jelioshaphat for judgment. 

BrEyrout, Syria. “ 


The Danger of Opposing Missions 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


T WAS easier for the Jews of Antioch to believe 
the gospel that Paul preached (Acts 13: 17-41) 
than to see the Gentiles accept it on the same 

basis (Acts 13 : 44-47). Selfishness and prejudice 
have ever been the great foes of missions. 

Missionaries in india to-day find the same preju- 
dice when they preach to the high-caste Brahmans. 
Many of these proud aristocrats see in Jesus Christ 
the divine ideal, and would find it comparatively easy 
to accept him as their Lord and Saviour, but cannot 
endure the idea that the despised outcast ‘‘ pariah- 
dogs” are accepted on the same ground, aad me 
members of the same church and family. To break 
their caste is even more difficult than to leave their 
religion. 

The sous of Antioch, in rejecting the missionary 
ideal of the gospel, shut themselves out from its 
privileges. This is always true. Men who selfishly 
or blindly refuse to share their blessings, lose them, 
as a light is lost that is hidden under a bushel, 

It is dangerous for a man to oppose or neglect for- 
eign missions—dangerous to his own spiritual life. 
It is a well-known fact that when the Baptist Church 
in America split on the oe of foreign missions, 
the Anti-Mission Baptists decreased from 68,000 in 
1850 to 45,000 in 1890, while the Mission Baptists in- 
creased in the same period from 687,000 to 3,000,000. 
Christianity is essentially and necessarily missionary ; 
your Christianity is only a name if it lacks the mis- 
sionary spirit. On the other hand, an effort to ex- 
tend the blessings of the gospel to the ‘‘ regions be- 
yond ” brings richest blessing on the church at home. 
“The light whose rays extend farthest into the 
night, shines brightest at home.” 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Down.—And John departed from them 
(v. 13). Just when he was most needed, and- could 
not be replaced. What do you think of a fellow like 
that? Saint Mark we call him now. What would 
we have called him then? Go right on with the hard 
names. All kinds of reasons are guessed why Mark 
ran home to mother, but there was only one reason, 
—a soft backbone met a hard proposition. Paul did 
not soon forget the betrayal (Acts 15 : 37-39). But 
Mark was able to live the ps down (2 Tim. 4: 
11). These Bible heroes not much to boast of, are 
they? Few American boys would have played the 
johnmark. With all Young America’s faults, the 
ack of ‘‘sand” and the confession of ‘cold feet” 
are not often two of them; but who besides God in 
writing of a great man would have told this ‘‘little”’ 
boyhood ‘‘incident.” These men whom God has 
selected were human like the rest of us. Had their 
bad breaks, their fall-downs, their mistakes, just like 
youand me. The reason they are honored among 
men and crowned in heaven is because they got up 
and went on, and, with heaven’s help, arrived. 


Dangerous Business.— And Paul stood up, and... 
said (v. 16). Here is Paul’s first recorded speech. 
And even though he says he was brought up at the 
feet of Gamaliel (Acts 22: 3), I want to tell you he 
was graduated at the feet of the dying Stephen. 
Stephen had more to do with the making of the 
Apostle Paul than any other influence on earth. 
Compare speeches (Acts 7). When Stephen sed, 
his mantle fell on the bloodthirsty young isee, 
but the consenting raiment-keeper did not then know 
it (Acts 22 ; 20), Did you ever ‘‘ persecute” any- 
body? Ever ‘‘have itin” fora ‘‘ Miss Nancy” at 
school? And have you ever noticed how that fellow 
got into your life? The hoodlums who bang the 
tont doors of missions and start in to break them up 
are the ones who often wind up by becoming the 
most glorious trophies. There was no persecution at 
Cyprus, and we hear of nochurch. I like to hear a 
man talking against Christianity all the time if he is 
not aChristian. Itisasign that heis Gy influenced 
by Christianity and God is after him. It is the fel- 
low who doesn’t think, doesn’t discuss, doesn’t care, 
and doesn’t want religion, who is hopeless and lost. 
Maud Booth began her connection with the Salvation 
Army by watc ing the mock ‘soldiers out of her 
father’s window and making fun of them. She wound 
up by becoming a Salvationist and marrying the 
General’s son. 

Preaching Success.— 7hey besought that these 
words might be spoken... the mast xabhedh (Vv. 42). 
To be sure. The gospel is what every unsaved man 
likes to hear. When I was a lost sinner I used to go 
to meeting to hear it. It was the way out, even if 
didn’t take it. When you go into the bowels of the 
earth by pit or tunnel you like to see that little speck 
of light away back yonder. Itis the place out. Mr. 
Minister, no matter how aristocratic or cultured 

our congregation, you make the mistake of your 
life if you preach anything else than Paul preached. 
Most men have heard this old gospel away back in 
the days at mother’s knee, and most of us still like 
it, and we like it best served at the kneedevel, where 
we don’t have to work these poor tired heads of ours 
in understanding it, The ‘next sabbath” preachers 
are those who tell the old, old story and tell it simply. 
Have you ever noticed the rapt attention of the 
grown-ups when the minister has preached a sermon- 
ette to the children ? (Matt. 18:3.) IfI were a min- 
ister and wanted full houses, 1 would study natural 
science and preach gospel object sermons on the child’s 
level. That is what the Master did (Matt. 5, 6, 7). 


and -—Continue in the grace of 

God (v. 43). ‘I’m asinner saved by grace.” When 
a man stands up and says that what does he mean? 
I had a friend who was a manof large affairs. As 
preons of the Board of City Trusts of Philadelphia, 
e had the oversight of Girard College and its great 
army of boys. One day my friend selected from the 
boys of the city, and not of the college, one for his 
own office. That was grace on the part of my friend. 
The boy was a good boy. Timewenton. The other 
day my friend passed away, and that boy now occu- 
pies his place at the head of the great banking insti- 
tution. Why? He kept in his master’s good graces. 
God doesn’t select and call just one boy. e calls 
every boy (Luke 14: 17, 23). He has selected and 
calls you now by this very sentence I write. It is 
his grace. Will you take the job? When you take 
the job, do as the successful Philadelphia boy did, and 
keep in the Master’s good graces. Heaven above 
and happiness here are won and kept just as your 
place is won and kept down at the works. My, how 
you work and plan to req? in the ‘‘old man’s” good 
aces! You anticipate his every wish for service. 


hen he sends you on an errand you fairly fly. You 
are a faithful, obedient, and loving servant. I heard 
you tell some fellows the other day you had a *‘ stavin’ 
good job,” and had had a ‘‘raise.” Well, God’s 
ace and God's service are.like that, only unspeaka- 
ly better. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 





LESSON FOR MAY 9 (Acts 13 : 13-5) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 

t. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

that can be used, and two-dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. The impor- 


tant conditions verning the acceptance of material, and the 
year's luueh apaten, ll be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


How to Come and Go.—The word of the Lord 
was published throughout all the region (Golden 
Text). If all Christians had the . Nor- 
man McLeod there would be no trouble about spread 


ing the ‘*He never came to my shop,” said 
a blacks , ‘without talking to me asif he had 


been a blacksmith all his life; but he never went 
away without leaving Christ in my heart."—H. H. 
Smith, Kinsale, Va. From Pastoraland Personal 
Evangelism. 


Faith as a Practical Matter.—Zvery one that believ- 
eth ts justified (vy. 39). D. L. Moody says, in ‘* The 
Fulness of the Gospel’’: ‘I was standing with a 
friend at his garden gate one evening when two 
little children came by. As they ms serrate g us he 
said to me: ‘ Watch the difference in these two boys,’ 
Taking one of them in his arms he stood him on the 
fay ame: and, stepping back a few feet, he folded 

is arms and called to the little fellow to jump. In 
an instant the boy ee toward him and was 
caught in his arms. hen turning to the second boy 
he tried the same experiment. But in the second 
case it was different. The child trembled and re- 
fused to move. My friend held out his arms, and 
tried to induce the child to trust to his strength, but 
nothing could move him. At last my friend had to 
lift him down from the post and let him go. ‘ What 
makes the difference in the two?’ I asked. My 
friend smiled, and said, ‘The first is my own boy, 
and knows me; but the other is a stranger's child 
whom I have-never seen before.’ And there was all 
the difference. | friend was equally able to pre- 
vent both from f ing. but the difference was in the 
boys themselves. e first had assurance in his 
father’s ability and acted upon it, while the second, 
although he might have believed} in the ability to 
save him from harm, would not put his faith into 
action.” William 7. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. Y. 


Understanding Not the Test.—And by him every 
one that believeth ts justified from all aay Oke 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses 
(v. 39). Dr. Pentecost, telling about his. first expe- 
rience ;with..the telephone, .says, ‘‘I was told that 
through it I could speak to my friend a mile and a 
half away and receive an immediate answer. I be- 
lieved what my scientific friend by my side told me, 
but it took him about two hours to explain it to me. 
I used the telephone long before I understood its 
construction. Ina similar way sinners may believe 


God’s good news of salvation through the Lord Jesus - 


Christ and be saved, though they do not fully under- 
stand it: I thank God that the Bible does not say, 
‘Every ‘one that understandeth shall have eternal 
life,’ but ‘Every one that believeth.’” - /uniata 
Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 


Not ee, ey me of Authorship.— Wiich ye shall i: 
no wise believe, if one declare it watepen (v. 41). 
In an argument which Dr. George F. Pentecost once 
had with an atheist, the latter said that the reason 
he did not believe in the Bible was because he did 
not know the author. Dr. Pentecost replied, ‘‘Well, 
my friend, is the multiplication table a work of 
authority with mathematicians?” ‘Most certainly.” 
**Do you happen to know who the author of that 
table is ?”— Rev. W. Thorburn Clark, Carrs- 
ville, Va. From The Ram's Horn. 


Are You Kindling Lamps ?—/ ave se? thee fora 
light (v. 47). The Rev. 4 H. Jowett of ecade in 
a memorial sermon preached for the late om 
Parker, said, ‘‘ 1 have stood upon the Calton Hill in 
Edinburgh,—stood there in the darkening twilight, 
and gazed out over the vast, vague, a shadowy 
city. And I have seen the lamplighter going his 
rounds, and I have tracked his as he kin- 
dled lamp after lamp until the lovely Princes Street 
stood out an unbroken line of golden light. And I 
have seen this other lamplighter in the spiritual 
kingdom, Joseph Parker, pass down highways of the 
truth upon which I have looked with dim uncertainty, 
and he has lit lamp after lamp, until to many thou- 
sands the streets have been bright with wondrous 
illumination. This is the work of the Christian 
poser and teacher,—to hold up God’s word as a 
7 to guide fellow-pilgrims.”—/uniata Rohrback, 

ashington, D.C. he prize for this week is 
to this illustration. 


Why Carry a Light ?—/ have set thee for a light of 
the Gentiles (v. 47). There is a story of a man who 
was walking down a dark street and met another 
man with a staff anda lantern. The striking thing, 
as the stranger noticed it, was that the man was 
feeling his a. with his staff, and apparently mak- 
ing no use of the a. When asked if he were not 
blind, the man replied that he was, but he knew the 
street well, and had no difficulty in making his way 
with his staff. ‘‘ But,” asked the stranger, ‘‘ why do 
you carry alantern?” ‘To keep other people with- 


awarde 


what you will do if 


After the leaders 
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out lanterns from stumbling over me,” was the blind 
man’s answer. To-be able only to tell others where 
not to go is a small gift, but it is something. Not 
every one can be a brilliant beacon in the world, but 


the humblest person can keep himself from being a 
stumbling - block.— Mar. Watson, Hartford, 
Conn. From The Youth's Companion. 


The Quinsy.— Zhe word of the Lord was spread 
abroad (v. 49). Who sp’ it, Paul and Barnabas, 
or who? The new converts, of course, and this is 
really believe the word. 
Every real man who gets hold of a good thing itches 
to pass it on. The pleasure of a good story is the 
passing of iton. I used to suffer terribly once every 
yeet with the quinsy. I think almost every family 
n town has a sure cure for quinsy. Most of them 
are worse than the disease! One year, when the 
news got out I was stricken, the neighbors began to 
send in the ‘‘cures.” As I had nothing else to do, 
and as By ogy? usually bursts and ed well when it 
gets ready, I pleased all my kind friends by trying 
each remedy, and as I recovered they all claimed me. 
When we believe in Christ as these country folks 
believe in their quinsy remedies, every sinner in town 
will have no peace until he is cured of his death-deal- 
ing malady per 8: 22).— William H. Ridgway, 
Coatesville, Pa. 

~% 


Lesson-Light on Social Problems 


By Charles Stelzle 
Superintendent of the Presbyterian Department of 
Church and Labor 


HE Jews had proved themselves to be unworthy 
custodians of the word of God. ‘Tothem had 
been committed the great task of Lringing to all 

ple the blessings of God, but they had developed 

into a narrow sect, which believed itself to be indeed 
the chosen of Jehovah, to the exc/usion of all other 
ay 0% That God was not dependent upon the Jews 
or the carrying out of his purpose has been made 
lain in history. But in spite of this very evident 
act, certain groups of men in the more modern 
churches have set themselves up as the exclusive in- 
terpreters and representatives of God in the world. 
It is very significant that in practically every case 
where this has been; attempted, these men have lost 
their grip upon the people. This has been true not 
only in religious life, but in = and industrial 
life as well. The spirit which God has implanted in 
the hearts of men is such that it rebels against all 
snobbishness and against every claim of superiority. 
the plutocracy—religious, polit- 

ical, economic—had reared their structure and made 
themselves comfortable in it, the foundations, which 


_were built upon the people, began to tremble and to 


crumble beneath them. And soon there came out of 
the wreckage a new structure, built upon a founda- 
tion whose chief corner-stone was the democracy. 
This process is still going on. The work has not yet 
been completed. Forces are in operation, inside and 
outside the churches—ou/side, mind you, as well as 
within—which shall draw ether all men into a 
common brotherhood, and which shall look to Jesus 
as the Great Leader of, the ple. God’s will shall 


be done upon earth as it is done in heaven. There's 
the social and industrial 


a divinity shot a 
movements of modern days which all may see if they 


will but open their eyes. Christianity soon con- 
quered Judaism. This new power had in it elements 
which a ed to men of every class and condition,— 
Jew an ntile, bond and free. Will the church of 


the twentieth century retain its place of leadership 
in the transition period through which the world 
seems to be passing, or will there rise up another or- 
ganization—no more alien than seemed the earl 
church to the proud Jew of the apostles’ Rha cir 52 
shall supersede it in the race for supremacy ? 

New York City. 





Dr. Burdette’s iliness prevents his sending of his Home 
Depariment Talks for the present. He hopes to resume 
them shortly. 











From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, we thank 
thee for the geen outstretched hand not sparing in its be- 
stowing of gifts upon us. We plead thy forgiveness for our 
blind re’ of thy choicest blessings, and we pray that love 
of self, pride,-and vanity, may have no power to keep us in 
poverty of spirit, when thou art offering us wealth. rd, may 
it never be needful for any messenger of thine to turn from 
us because of our hardness of heart. Keep us, we pray thee, 
sensitive to the touch of thy love. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— Would you be willing to take any 
gift that the Heavenly Father might offer you? Yes? 
’m glad you think so. That is what we ought to do, 
of course. But I’m wondering if we really would— 
or if we actually do. Sometimes his best gifts don’t 
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seem attractive at first. The best that God can do 
for us to-day may be the gift of an opportunity to 
visit some one in trouble; to make up that old quarrel 
with a once-upon-a-time dear friend; to keep a long- 
neglected promise, or other duties hard todo. And 
the Father may say, ‘‘I have for you a cup of sacri- 
fice. Will you drink it?" That may be the gift you 
need. No, it isn’t so easy after all, to take God's 
gifts, and it wasn’t easy for the Jews to accept the 
gift of Jesus, offered through the apostles. Have 
you done so? The Gentiles did receive that gift. 





ECEIVING OD’S 
EJECTING IFTS 


WHICH IS TRUE OF US? 











Does it occur to you that to-day is the only time 
that is really yours for the great decision ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
* metrical Psalm book ‘' Bible songs.’’) 


‘*Holy Bible, book divine."’ Psalm 78 : 1-8. 

‘* Tell it out among the heathen.”’ (107 : 1-4. 158 : 1-4.) 
"Go forward, Christian soldier.” Psalm 89 : 1-5. 
‘Father, hear thy children's call." (12! } 1-3. 178 : 1-3.) 
‘ : te Psalm 2 : 5-9. 

** Jesus calls uz o'er the tumult. (2:50 4:14) 
** Go labor on, spend and be spent.” psalm 16 : 7-10. 


(1727-10. 26: 1-4.) 
Psalm 143 : 1, 2, 6-9. 
(211: 1, 4-6. 305:1, 476.) 


“Fight the good fight with all thy 
might.” 


“ A charge to keep I have.” 
% 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Week 


These Home Readings are te selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Monday.—Acts 13 : 13-25 
Tuesday.—Acts 13 : 26-41 
Wednesday.—Acts 13 : 42-52 
Thursday. — Luke 4 : 14-30 - « . « Jesus in the synagogue 
Friday.—Ezekiel 3: 4-11 ..... .. .-. Refusing to hear 
Saturday.—Zech. 7 : 814. . . Hardness of heart 
Sunday.—sa Cor. § : 18°OE. 2 we ee eee Ambassadors 


Graded Helps 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


HAT was the last thing which Jesus asked his 
followers to doforhim? Repeat, ‘‘Go ye into 
all the world, and re the gospel to every 

creature.” Can you think of two good men whose 
names begin with P, who tried to do this? Because 
of the preaching of Philip and Peter many learned 
about Jesus, and the churches grew strong. Aftera 
while two other a = by together to “7 the 
good news to e who lived farther away. he 

were ——? Bariabes and Saul. r J 

Note: The Laser A between Antioch from which 
pg started, across Cyprus, to the other Antioch of 

ay’s lesson, may easily be pictured upon the 
sand-table, marking the Pyeng where they stop 
to preach by flags or candles or pictures of churches. 

re ay of your fathers traveling men? What do 
they sell? Barnabas and Saul were traveling men, 
too, but they didn’t carry anything to sell; they 
traveled to tell ple about the Word of God and the 
love of Jesus. In the part of the country where the 
traveled people used the name Paul instead of Saul, 
and from this time he was always known as Paul. Is 
any one named Paul in this class? It is a beautiful 
name. 

One time when Jesus was talking to his disciples, 
he told them of a sower who went out to plant his 
seed, just as the farmers have been doing this spring. 
It was all good seed, but the ground wasn’t all alike. 
Some of it was hard where people had walked across 
and made a path, some was stony, so the seed didn’t 
fall into the ground at all. The birds soon saw it 
and ate it up; the weeds and thorns grew up with 
the seed in other places and choked it and it died, but 
some fell in good ground and grew all right. 

Jesus told them that the Word of God was like the 
good seed, but the hearts of the people were not all 
alike to receive it. Paul and Barnabas knew this 
when they started out, but they decided to tell or 

ublish the word of God whenever they had a chance, 
eeling sure that some of it would reach the hearts 
of good, kind people, who would be glad to hear it. 

s they traveled along, it proved- that some were 
too busy to listen. Some who listened forgot very 
soon; some who heard didn’t believe what they said; 
but there were always some who were glad to hear 
and believe and who wanted to hear more. 


. . . At Antioch in Pisidia 
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After they had traveled across the island of Cyprus, 
they sailed across the sea to another city called 
Perga. John Mark who started with them didn’t want 
to go any farther, so he left them and went back to 
Jerusalem. 

Wherever Paul and Barnabas went, they looked for 
a synagogue, because that would be the very best 


place to preach if they had a chance. When the 
sabbath came, they went to the synagogue in An- 
tioch and sat down to listen. When the leader fin- 
ished reading from the Old Testament, he noticed 
the strangers and invited them to speak. Paul was 
always ready. He raised his hand and said, ‘‘ Men 
of Israel, and ye that fear God, listen.”” First, he 
talked about Moses, Samuel, Saul, and David, whom 
they knew, and then he began to tell the story which 
we know: 


** Jesus lived on the earth ; 
He went about doing good,’’ etc. 
(The same outline as in previous lessons.) 


He told them that he and Barnabas had come on 
urpose to publish these things. When the Jews 
eft the synagogue, the people outside who were not 
ews, but Gentiles, were so anxious to hear that they 

invited Paul and Barnabas to preach the same things 
to them the next sabbath. Some of the crowd fol- 
lowed Paul and Barnabas, who told them to keep 
God’s way. 

Such a crowd gathered the next sabbath that nearly* 
the whole city came. The Gentiles were glad, but 
some of the Jews were angry. Paul said,‘‘ We came 
to you first, but if you don't want to listen, we turn 
to the Gentiles.” Soon after Paul saw that wonder- 
ful light on the way to Damascus, God sent this mes- 
sage to him: ‘‘I have set thee for a light of the Gen- 
tiles to spread the good news unto the ends of the 
earth,” and now it was coming true. The Gentiles 
were glad to hear this, and many believed. By Paul 
and Barnabas the word of ‘‘ the Lord was published 
throughout all the region.” After this the Jews 
drove them away. (Show the picture-roll.) As they 
traveled to the next city, their hearts were glad, be- 
cause the Holy Spirit hud helped them to be brave, 
because some of the Gentiles had believed. 

Hand-work: Copy, Jesus said: ‘‘Go, preach the 
gospel.” The gospel was preached by Paul and 
Barnabas. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: * The adolescent girl ts making 
life choices. Let your teaching guide her.” 
We compared our hectographed maps, cor- 
rected errors in location of places assigned, and in- 
dicated by crosses the location of Pamphylia and 
Perga, Pisidia and Antioch. I had looked up pictures 
and interesting facts about each instead of asking the 
girls to doit this time. We then numbered all the 
crosses (Antioch in Syria 1, Paphos 2, etc.), and had 
a very rapid drill. As I called the number-one girl 
named the place and a second told what happened 
there. I told them that if ten years from now I 
should meet them and say, ‘t What occurred on the 
road to Damascus ?” I wanted them to reply immedi- 
ms ‘*Saul’s Conversion.” They said they would. 
The girl assigned the question reviewed for us what 
we have already learned about the synagogue, and 
Florence explained ‘‘ read the law and the prephets.” 
Three girls were asked to find Peter’s address in Acts 
3: 12-26, three to find Stephen's in Acts 7, and the 
rest to look at Paul's. I explained that little of the 
latter was recorded. They made comparisons in re- 
sponse to questions such as what was Peter's opening 
sentence? (‘‘Ye men of Israel,” etc.) Stephen's ? 
Paul’s? What did each say that Christ would do for 


all men? To what men did each refer? Why did 
they all refer to the past history of the Jews? (as- 
signed.) What happened at the close of Peter's ad- 


dress ? (imprisoned.) After Stephen’s? Paul’s? 

‘* But as soon as the leaders realized how interested 
the people were and how eager to follow the new 
teachers, they became jealous,” I said, and then I gave 
as a story, making the picture a vivid one, verses 
44-52. I made it clear that because the Jews ‘‘ would 
not,” Paul and Barnabas turned to the Gentiles. I 
asked if there were any questions, and one girl asked 
why the Jews were so opposed to Christ. The class 
gave some g answers, which I summed up, and 
then said I had often thought what a difference there 
would have been in the history of the Jews if they 
had listened, and accepted him. The class discussed 
this. I tried to turn some of their scorn of the Jews 
into pity for what they had missed, and said that is 
the way I feel about girls and women who because 
they misunderstand, or ‘‘ will not” have missed it all. 
I said the Jews decided the matter themselves and 
could hold no one responsible, and asked what is true 
in the case of a woman or a girl. 

The lesson closed with illustrations from the life of 
Elizabeth Fry (see ‘‘Turning Points in Successful 
Careers,” by William M. Thayer; $1.50), showing 
what a difference in her future history is made by 
a girl's decision to obey and follow Christ. lL asked 
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the girls to pray that we may be of help this week to 
some girl who has missed it all. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


Assigned to the class: Write the letter.! Read 
Acts 14: 1-28. Be ready to locate Derbe, Iconium 
and Lystra. To special girls: 1. Why was Barnabas 
called Jupiter? (clipping.) 2. Why was Paul called 
Mercury ? (clip at 3. What do you think gave 
the followers of Christ such courage? 4. I assigned 
to three girls chapters in the life of Robert Moffat 
and David Livingstone which show that they had 
the same courage as Paul. 


Fircupurc, Mass. 





1 Note.—We each write a letter every Sunday afternoon, telling 
briefly the interesting things in that day’s lesson. These are to be 
mailed before Wednesday to “ shut-ins,’’ members of Horne Depart- 


ments, Cradle Roll Mothers, or girls in Southern and Western mission * 


schools who would care to receive them. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


DISTRIBUTED the loose leaves upon which the 
| boys are making notes, and which, for the time 
being, I retain between lessons. Then I brought 
to their attention the map of Paul’s journeys which 
we have been using as the basis of geographical 
study. This ey and subsequent variations of it are 
taken from a ‘‘ Chart of Paul’s Journeyings”’ which I 
keep constantly available in the class. also have 
one of the boys reproduce the map and the journeys 
in a size sufficient for the boys to study; and, at pre- 
sent, to enable them to copy it at the close of the 
lesson. 

The expression ‘‘ Paul and his company” sent us 
back a few verses to discover who was with them, and 
we found that John Mark had departed from them. I 
asked the boys if they could give me more informa- 
tion about this departure. They could not, and I re- 
ferred them to chapter 15, verses 37, 38. All the 
movements of the disciples we traced upon the map 
which the boy had [drawn, and then by questions I 
sought out what the boys knew about the synagogue, 
and the method of worship, and the fact of inviting 
strangers to speak. 

We did not spend much time with Paul’s sermon in 
its entirety, but I challenged the boys to look care- 
fully through the verses to discover what condition 
Paul laid down whereby a man might have his sins 
forgiven and be *‘ justified.” This took some little 
searching, but two of the boys discovered pretty soon 
the expression in verse 39, ‘‘ Every one that believeth 
is justified.” I asked them to look again and dis- 
cover whether anything was said about a man having 
to uuderstand in order to be justified. They couldn't 
find anything. I used with good effect the illustra- 
tion about Dr. Pentecost, the first time that he was 
introduced to a telephone. My boys are generally 
interested in natural science, and any illustration 
which uses scientific invention will give their atten- 
tion. (I believe most boys have a pretty keen inter- 
est in natural science and invention. ) e saw how 
easy it was for the man who went to the telephone for 
the first time to believe in it long before he under- 
stood it. I made as clear as I could that the condition 
of being right with God is complete faith in God and 
in his plan. I told the boys that this is a great fact 
to tie to when people sow doubts in their minds, In- 
deed, here is the antidote for the poison of doubt. 
Satan will use men to tell us that it is absolutely im- 
possible to explain many of the things in God’s plan of 
redemption; and the best way in the world to treat 
that is to accept the statement without question. I 
have been studying the Bible and studying facts 
about Christian belief for a good many years, and 
there are some things that I don’t understand any 
better to-day than when I first started, so I'd he ina 
sad state if the condition of my acceptance had to do 
with what I understand; but in the thirty-ninth verse 
I see that the condition is to de/zeve; and that I can 
do, just as the man believed in the telephone long 
before he understood it. Of course, I must bring all 
the intelligence to bear upon the subject that I can, 
and have as fair an understanding of things as I am 
permitted to have by careful thought and inquiry. 

In the forty-sixth verse I drew a parallel with con- 
ditions to-day. It is necessary that you and I should 
hear the gospel message, but you and I don’t have to 
accept Christ unless we want to. He will not be 
forced upon us, and if we don’t accept him the respon- 
sibility is ours, not his. i 

The last few minutes we devoted to our map draw- 
ing. Very soon now I shall test the boys by asking 
them to draw the maps from memory. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. In verse 2, ‘‘disobedience’’ to what? 2. What 
made the disciples flee from Iconium? 3. What is 
the first happening we are told about at Lystra? 4. 
What kind of a message did Paul say he brought? 
(v. 15.) 5. How was Paul treated at Lystra? 


PHILADELPHIA. 





APRIL 24, 1909 
The Adult Bible Class 


By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





The South Galatian Tour: At Antioch of Pisidia 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 13 : 13-52). 


UR very first verse establishes the fact that 
after the campaign in Cyprus Paul was with. 
out question the leading spirit of the mission. 

ary band. How large a party it was is uncertain, 
Not improbably there were more than Barnabas and 
Mark besides Paul. 

Paul’s leadership resulted in two quick changes, 
Leaving Cyprus for the mainland he persuaded the 
others to undertake a mission in the uplands of 
Southern Asia Minor to the populous and wealthy 
districts where large Jewish colonies were to be 
found, and, hence, an immediate hearing, ohn 
Mark, according to the implication of 15 : 38, either 
lacked the courage to face the hardships of such an 
enterprise, or, what is more cong was unwilling to 
be drawn into'a scheme which had not been sanc- 
tioned by those who started the evangelists upon 
their course. He was perhaps a strict construction- 
ist. He had enlisted for a certain service, and would 
not follow a leader who seemed to him to be reckless, 

But Barnabas was made of sterner stuff. He was 
willing togoahead. Thecall of opportunity sounded 
louder in his ears than the plea of personal peril, 
The two heroic leaders struck boldly northward, 
over the Taurus range, toward the chain of impor- 
tant cities lining the trade routes of Central Asia 
Minor. 

Antioch of Pisidia was really acity in old pagan 
Phrygia ; but from the administrative standpoint it, 
had become a part of the great province of Galatia, 
It was located on the high interior tableland, some 
3,600 feet above sea-level, and was a city of much 
official importance. Here was quite a Jewish col- 
ony. It is generally agreed to-day that the group of 
churches of which this Antioch was the principal one 
was that to which Paul wrote his letter to the Gala- 
tians. 

Paul in that letter (Gal. 4 : 13-15) describes their 
reception of him at the outset of their acquaintance, 
Because of some ‘‘infirmity of the flesh" he had 
stopped at Antioch, and was treated by them with 
great kindness and courtesy. What his illness was 
is a matter of much dispute. No viéw seems more 
probable than that Paul was filled with malarial fever 
on the low-lying coast, and that it began to develop 
near Antioch. The manifestations of this trouble 
are said to be humiliating in the extreme. 

Our informant in Acts tells a vivid story of the 
first day in the synagogue. The ‘‘rulers’’ noted the 
presence of two strangers, whose faces revealed 
their character, and courteously invited them to 
speak. Paul responded in an address on Jesus as 
the Promised Messiah which doubtless represents 
capitally the general form of an apostolic address in 
that day. He first outlined the loving providence of 
God who established for Israel in David the type of 
the man of God (vs. 17-21); then showed how this 
type was fully realized in Jesus, to whom John had 
witnessed, and his resurrection (vs. 22-37); and 
finally proclaimed the Messianic blessings as avail- 
able (vs. 38-41). 

Paul’s words made a deep impression upon his 
audience. The Jews at first welcomed him, until 
they realized the implication of his words and the 
effect these were having upon not merely prosely 
but Gentiles, who made no presnee of honoring 
eee. * Their opposition only forced Paul to take 

is significant stand in favor of a free presentation 
of the gospel to Gentiles. No wonder his declaration 
aroused a feeling which drove him out. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


On Antioch of Pisidia and its .relation to the great 
system of intercommunication established by Rome 
consult Ramsay’s great article, ‘‘ Roads and Travel 
in the New Testament,” in the extra volume of the 
Hastings Bible Dictionary. On the South-Galatian 
theory in general consult his ‘‘St. Paul the Trav- 
eller.” 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


This lesson suggests a reason for Paul’s power in 
that he was a master of opportunity, not mastered 
by it. Every crisis led to a new and significant 
advance. 

The New Plan. What various motives may have 
urged Paul toturn his face toward Antioch of Pisidia? 

John Mark's Attitude. How may we explain with- 
out discredit to Mark his decision not to go along? 
Why, then, did Paul resent his act ? 

The Journey Inland. How much of 2 Corinth- 
ians II : 23-27 may have been experienced on this 
trip? Whither was Paul probably tending? 

Thy Paul Stopped at Antioch. What reason 
does he suggest in Galatians 4: 13-15? What may 
have been the nature of his illness ? 

In the Synagogue. By what argument did Paul 
seek to prove to his audience that Jesus was the ex- 
pected’ Messiah ? 


His Great Resolve. What did he mean by his 
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LESSON FOR MAY 9 (Acts 13 : 13-52) 







declaration, beyond what he had already 
been doing ? 

His Expulsion. How did his Jewish 
enemies get Paul and his company ex- 
pelled ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s 
LESSON. 

1. How differently did the Jews of 
Iconium go at the neutralization of Paul’s 
work from those of Antioch? 2. What 
sort of a God did Paul preach at Lystra ? 
3. Would we agree with Ramsay that 
this work in Galatia occupied a whole 

ar? 4. What measures did the apos- 

s adop. to make their work perma- 
nent? 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, May 9, 1909. 
Pilgrim’s Progress Series. IV. The 
House of the Interpreter. (Eccl. 12; 

9-14; Jas. 1: 19-25). ‘ 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Picture of a preacher (1 Tim. 4: 
6-16). 

TUES. —The dusty room (Rom. 7 : 7-15). 

WED.—Passion and patience (Jas. 5 : 1-6). 

THUkS.—The fire and oil (Zech. 4 : 1-6). 

FrRI.—Valiant and despondent (Acts 14: 
20-23; Luke 8 : 13). 

SAT.—The dream of judgment (Rev. 20 : 
11-15). 











Is it necessary to have all these experiences ? 
Quote God's comfort to the despairing. 


Cite passages showing that God strengthens 
and aids us. 


IFE is a school. The whole world is a 
school. The history of humanity is the 
story of a great scheme. of education. 

God has been, the ‘teacher, and by the most 
wonderful. and commanding system ever 
dreamed of, he has been training the world. 
Man has done his worst to spoil the plan of 
God. Itis clear that other evil influences 
have attacked it. Paul believed firmly that 
there were great malignant spiritual forces 
which were warring against the good designs 
of God. But nothing has been strong enough 
to overthrow God’s purpose. He has bent 
all evil out of its malicious courses and torn 
from it some discipline for the training of the 
world in wisdom and character, 


% 

Each individual life is an education. 
Whatever comes to it from God is part of its 
discipline. It is possible, of course, that 
evil may come in and marit. We see ruined 
and wasted lives all about us. God is not 
responsible for this. His school would never 
spoil or expel a scholar, The damage we 
see is the one pain and grief of God. Men 
bring it on themselves against their great 
Teacher’s counsel and entreaty. But there 
is much that he does allow to come upon 
them. Only it is never greater than they 
can bear, What he sends is not the fire that 
consumes the gold or the knife that quts the 
flesh. It is the fire that burns away the 
dross and the knife that cuts away the bar- 
nacles, 

“ ° 

Education is not an end. It is a means. 
Its end is twofold—character and service. 
Boys and girls and men and women are 
taught in order that they may be better and 
Stronger themselves and in order that they 
May do more for others, The two go to- 
gether. The attainments that are not used 
in human service are sure to shrivel or to 
lose their sweetness, The strongest and 
best deeds can spring only from true and de- 
voted characters. God’s purpose in working 
upon us is that we may be made fit to be 
his fellow workmen, fit for his fellowship, and 
fit for participation in his deeds. 

Dr. Babcock’s familiar verses draw us the 


picture and teach us the lesson of life as a 
school : 


** Lord, let me make this rule, 
To think of life as school, 
And try my best 
To stand each test, 
And do my work, 
And nothing shirk. 
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** Should some one else outshine 
This dullard head of mine, 
Should I be sad? 
I will be 
To do my best 
Is ‘Thy behest. 


“ If weary with my book 
I af . wistful look 
ere posies grow, 
O let me know 
That flowers within 
Are best to win. 


** Dost take my book away 
Anon to let me play, 
And let me out 
To run about? 
I grateful bless 
Thee for recess. 


“ Then recess past, alack, 
I turn me slowly back, 
On my hard bench, 
My hands to clench, 
And set my heart 
To learn my part. 


* These lessons Thou dost give 
To teach me how to live, 
To do, to bear, 
To get and share. 
To work and play, 
And trust alway. 


** What though I may not ask 
To choose my daily task? 
Thou hast decreed 
To meet my need. 

What pe ‘Thee, 
That shall please me, 


** Some day the bell will sound, 
Some day my heart will bound, 
As with a shout 
That school is out 
And lessons done, 
I homeward run." 


The glory of this school is that the teacher 
is our Father. What a joyful school that 
would be on earth where the father of the 
children was their teacher, too, so that all 
would be done always in the love and interest 
of the family life. Well, it is so in the great 
school of the world. The teacher is our 
Father. He will teach us wisely. His 
love will never fail nor err. 





Children at Home 











The Biographical Party 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


HEY had counted on having clear 
weather for Winthrop’s. birthday, else 
the invitations wouldn’t have read— 

‘* A Skating Party.’’ 

Early in the morning that December day, 
long before any one else in the house was 
up, Winthrop Smith, Jr., arose, and peered 
from the closely-curtained window to see 
**how it looked outside.’’ 

**It—it’s aw-fully dark!’’ he whispered 
to himself, pressing his anxious face against 
the window-pane. ‘‘ There isn’t—a single 
bit of clear sky—anywhere. * And it’s—so 
warm! I’m afraid it’s going to—rain, and 
that’ll spoil the party. No one can skate in 
a rain-storm !’’ 

And just before the time set for the birth- 
day party, Winthrop’s prophecy of the early 
morning began tobe fulfilled. First a slight 
drizzle, then after the little guests had ar- 
rived, each with a pair of shining skates, it 
began to pour in torrents, —‘‘ regular buck- 
etfuls,’? as Aunt Jane declared, came down. 

** It’s too—bad,’’ and Winthrop’s usually 
sunny face wore a cloud of bitter disappoint- 
ment, ‘*The party’s just spoiled, and a 
fellow can’t have one—a birthday party— 
more’n once a year! And we can’t have 
any fun now, for nothing’s been prepared to 
take its place. And a skating party is the 
best thing, anyhow !’’ 

** But you can’t have that, surely,’ de- 
clared Aunt Jane, her “‘ plan pucker ’’ more 
prominent than Winthrop had seen it for a 
long time. ‘* Yet as far as having fun, and 
some other form of entertainment, I don’t 
see what’s to hinder.”’ 

** But—’”’ 

‘** What ?’’ interrupted Aunt Jane. 

**We can’t have anything now,’’ replied 
Winthrop, dolefully. ‘‘ There’s no time to 
get ready.: They’ve all come,—John, Helen, 
Ted,—all of them !’’ 

‘** Let-—me—see,’’ and Aunt Jane thought 
a moment. ‘‘I wonder how many pair of 
scissors we have in the house? ’”’ 


** Scissors !’? exclaimed Winthrop. ‘* We 





can’t have a scissors party, Aunt Jane. Half 
of the company are—boys !’’ 

‘* They’ll enjoy it, and it isn’t a scissors 
party,’’ laughed Aunt Jane. 

“But you said ‘scissors’!’’ persisted 
Winthrop. 

**Yes, but we’ll call it ‘A Biographical 
Party.’ It’s a name of my own make-up,”’ 
and Aunt Jane smiled mysteriously. 

. **A what!” 

** You'll see,’? and Aunt Jane began to 
count to herself. ‘* Yes,’’ after a moment, 
**T can think of eight pair of scissors, —that’s 
surely a plenty. 

In the next room the guests were laughing 
merrily, 

‘* They’re not feeling very badly, if it does 
rain,’’ was Aunt Jane’s comment, 

‘*No-o, ’cause in a way it isn’t their 
party,’’ replied Winthrop, ‘* All they had 
to do was to come !”’ 

Aunt Jane left the room for a few minutes, 
and when she returned she brought with 
her an armful of heavy white cardboard, and 
all the scissors she could find. 

** What are you—’’ 

** You’ll see in a second,’’ said Aunt Jane. 

The company was then divided, one-half 
being invited into the dining-room. 

** We’ll presume that the invitations you 
received read, ‘A Biographical Party’ in- 
stead of ‘A Skating Party,’’’ began Aunt 
Jane, smiling. ‘‘And a party of this kind 
won’t be nearly so tiresome for the feet.’’ 

Winthrop began to be as interested as the 
others. ; 

‘** From these pieces of white cardboard,’’ 
continued Aunt Jane in explanation, ‘* each 
one of you must cut out an article—I mean 
the representation of one—that was asso- 
ciated in some way with a certain historical 
character, And take plenty of time to 
do it.’’ 

‘* That will be fun!’’ exclaimed two of 
the birthday guests. Winthrop smiled ap- 
provingly. 

‘¢ Then whien each one has finished, we’ll 
gather up all the cardboard articles from one 
side and give them to the company in the 
dining-room, and take those from the dining- 
room and give them to the company in the 
sitting-room. Then we’ll give each room 
fifteen minutes—perhaps twenty will be bet- 
ter—to guess who are the historical persons 
referred to, And the side that guesses the 
largest number correctly will win the game, 
—or party, we’ll call it.’’ 

**Good-y! That’ll be great !’? exclaimed 
Winthrop. ‘*Aunt Jane, you’re a brick! 
This will be sweller than skating.’’ 

And then the fun began. And what a 
puckering of eyebrows and wearing of think- 
ing-caps there was in the two rooms ! 

** Ready ?”’ asked Aunt Jane, looking in 
upon the company in the sitting-room, after 
a suitable length of time had been given to 
cut out the articles, 

66 Yes,’? 

‘*And are you ready?’? Aunt Jane went 
to the other door. 

‘¢ In just a minute,’’ was the reply. 

‘*All right!’’ and presently Aunt Jane 
began gathering up the mysterious bits of 
cardboard, 

There was. a hatchet, a telescope, an apple, 
a tea-kettle, a steamboat, a printing-press 
(a peculiar-looking affair, which Aunt Jane 
thought, in strict justice to the other side, 
ought to be named), a kite, a telegraph-key, 
—and ever so many other cardboard articles. 

‘* The hatchet—that means Washington !’? 
whispered one, as soon as Aunt Jane laid it 
down on the table. 

‘** And the kite—that’s Franklin !’? 

‘* The telescope! Oh, I know that—it’s 
Galileo !”’ 

‘* But the apple? I see—it’s Newton !”? 

And so the guessing went on until, strange 
as it may seem, everything was guessed. 

‘* Neither side has won !’’ cried Winthrop, 
jubilantly. ‘* Each guessed the same num- 
ber exactly.”’ 

** Then I should say that both sides won,”? 
laughed Aunt Jane. 

‘* It’s the best party I ever had,’? declared 
Winthrop, after the last guest had gone. 
‘*It was ever so much more interesting than 
just skating! How did you happen to think 
of it, Aunt Jane?”’ 

‘*The rain made me,’? and Aunt Jane 
began gathering up the bits of broken card- 
board from the floor. 

** Well, I’m thankful it rained—for once !’’ 
and Winthrop picked up the cardboard 
hatchet, and reluctantly put it in the waste- 
basket. 
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The Bible that gives the 
most spiritual uplift is the 
one that is read with the 
clearest understanding. Such 
a Bible is, pre-eminently, the 


American 
Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


It is the Bible for home 
reading as well as for 
the most critical study. 
Best translation ever 
published in the Eng- 
lish language. 


Ask ~ bookseller for it, and say: 
“The American Standard Edition pub- 
lished by Thomas Nelson & Sons.’’ 
Prices, 35c. to $20.00. 

We have issued a booklet descriptive 
of the American Standard Bible which 
we will gladly send you if you will send 

us your name and address. It also shows the 

several styles in which this Bible is issued. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
37 A East 18th Street, New York 
Bible publishers for over 5@ years 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


SERVICES 

Junetide F rance, by Grant Colfax Tullar and 
Charles C. Ackley. 

¢ Fhe Standard Bearers, by I. H. Meredith and 
others. 

* Anniversary Songs, Vol. 1, by Meredith-Tullar 
and Lerman. . 
Prices—per hundred, $4.35 postpaid. $4.00 wot 
postpaid. 55 cents per dozen postpaid. 

* Full orchestration—10 parts, $1.50 postpaid. 
Samples the above three and others for ten cents. 


SACRED JUVENILE CANTATA 
The Morning. of_Life—Libretto by Lizzie De- 


Armond, music by J. W. Lerman. 

Price — copy, 30. cents; per dozen, $3.25, postpaid. 

Copy for examination on request. 
TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 

150 Fifth Avenue 57 Washington St. 

New York Chicago, Ill. 


CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICES 


GET THE BEST. THEY ARE ENTITLED 
AMONG THE song. Send 10 cents 














TRIBUTE OF SONG nm stamps for sam- 
GARDEN OF PRAISE ples of the three. 
“hese services are brighter and better than ever. 
$4.00 the hundred. 

A new Cantata for Children and Choir. ‘‘ THE 
GENTLE SHEPHERD.” A unique entertainment 
for Sunday-schools. 30 cents the copy, net. 

New Choir Cantata, The Prodigal Son. 38c. net. 
The Voice of Praise No. 2. ew Sunday School 
Song k. $25 the 100, Send for free returnable sample. 


1018-20 Arch St.,Philadelphia,P 
HALL-MAGK CO. Zseiei8s Merson 


GEIBEL’S 
Children’s Day Services 
entitled 
“Summers Glory” 
“The Flower’s Message” 

Mr. Adam Geibel the famous blind 
composer has surpassed himself in these 
beautiful services. Send in stamps 
for samples of the two. $4. the hundred. 

Send 25c for introductory samples of 
Mr. Geibel’s Solo for soprano or-baritone. 

Adam Geibel Music Co. 
101820 Arch St., Phila, 27 E. 22d St., N.Y. 

















r 
samplesincluding thé above. 
DAY att, es 5 
usic eche. Ve 
" IR "for 


140 Dearts 
¢ IL R D Music forthe Choi? 
and Sunday RGaee 
ed ng me es. Nine ng onies. New reci- 
tations. 55c per doz. postpaid. Enclose 10c forroll of 
8. 


TIME &ASs 

2. vi 

ox ng, X-~ 8, among 
others, a utiful C, D. Anthem. ice 10¢ per copy. 
New catalogue and Specimen Pages of Choir Music 


EE forthe asking. Address 
CHO F. RostM & | Qhenge, co eqn, Are, 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


HALLOWED sewers 


By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D, SANKEY 
$25 per hundred 35c. each by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to “* earnest inquirers” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
FAMILIAR SONGS OF THE GOSPEL 


‘The songs we know and love to sing. 83 best gospel 
songs, words and music, $3.00 per 100. Sample sony 














cents in stamps. E. A. K. HACKETT, 107 
Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Things may be kept hot after they are removed from the blaze. | 
Plates can be warmed end meals served with less effort and | 


more comfort. 
Made in three sizes. 
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Convenience 


Think of an oven at convenient 
height to be used without stooping! 

Think of a stove that cooks the 
roast with a heat either moderate or 
intense, as you wish it! 

Think of a kitchen as cool when 
the roast is done as when you began 
it! 

Think how the New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
does all this and much more! 

Note the advantage of keeping 
things hot on its CABINET TOP 
—a feature which not only removes 
the last objection to oil stoves in 

neral, but which also gives a 


coal range” appearance to the 


NEW 


_ 





Can be had either with or without 


Cabinet Top. If not at your dealer's, write our nearestagency. 





The Rayo Lamp 


very 
more satisfactory than other methods of lighting. A steady, 
If not at your dealer’s, write our 


fully at 


ful light under perfect control, 
nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL 
(Incorpora 





COMPANY 
ted) 


One or more Rayo 
Lamps will light 
your house beauti- 
Much 
wer- 


little cost. 














‘The Story of Paul’s Li 


Told simply, clearly, interestingly by Dean Bosworth. 
neat, strongly made 24-page booklet. 
six or more at 6 cents each ; fifty or more at 5 cents each. 


THE SunpDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ina 
Single copy 8 cents ; 
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Tye Sunday School Times 
Philadelphia, April 24, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter."” 


- Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information address ‘The Keligious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate un ead or ina pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$ { 00 One copy, or any number of 
2 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 

. One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will ileus 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 


time paid for, except by special request. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 





enable ail ihe teachers of a school toexamine it, wilt 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHALFONTE 
ATLANTIC CITY 


A combination to satisfy the 
most exacting; to please the 
most particular; to suit young 
and old. The ocean, the board- 
walk, the yachts from the one; 
a quiet, restful, and elegant 
home in the other. Write for 
reservations to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 














Learn Latin 


to speak by the Tusculan System, the primer of 
whic is i 

pamphlet forms, some 20 in all, comprising a worked- 
up vocabulary of not less than 3,000 words from 
ancient and modern life, with numerous cuts, phrases, 
idioms, passages ; first number out, next in press, 25 
cents silver each. 


Arcadivs Avellanvs, 384 Main St., Middletown, Conn. 


IBLICAL COURSE By Mail. Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
“Send 25 cents for 3 months (13 issues) trial subscrip- 
tion to The Sunday School Times, 103: Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Rightly Observing Children’s Day| 





As to the Date 


HILDREN’S Day is observed all but 
universally on the second Sunday of 
June, which is usually as late in June 
as roses in variety and quantity can be secured 
in the northern half of the United States and 
lower Canada. Ferns for decorative purposes 
can be easily found in the woods in some 
places. Daisies are plentiful in June, and 
many Sunday-schools, North and South, em- 
brace the opportunity to gather them for the 
Children’s Day service. At the Free Church 
of St. John, in Kensington, Philadelphia, 
Superintendent George W. Margerum on 
the Saturday previous organizes a large band 
of young people to go out into the near-by 
country to secure an abundance of these easily 
found flowers, Not all Sunday-schools ob- 
serve Children’s Day on the second Sunday 
of June, which this year is as late as the 13th. 
Some denominations advocate the first Sun- 
day of the month as a time when roses and 
other beautiful blooming flowers can be had 
in greater abundance. ‘Then too, the day is 
sometimes called Floral Sunday or Rose 
Festival, or other typical terms are used, 


% 
Giving Point to the Service 


Pointers from the Superintendent of the 
famous Calvary Baptist Sunday- 
school at Washington 


HILDREN’S Day in Sunday - schools 
should be what the name implies,—a 
day for and with the children. Any- 

thing that inspires them and creates a healthy 
enthusiasm is of great value, for their en- 
thusiasm is catching and will pervade the 
entire school and the whole church. Let one 
day in the year, at least, be given wholly to 
the children. Let them do the entertaining, 
if a service may be spoken of as something to 
entertain as well as instruct. They like it, 
and giving them something to do creates a 
desire to do more. Do not be deceived, 
either, in believing that because the children 
are to do, therefore what is done must be 
very simple. It is impossible to elevate 
children’s thoughts and ambitions by giving 
them something to do which is beneath their 





PALZESTRA is in course of publication in | 


ability. ‘They like to be trusted with the 
| doing of that which is worth their time and 
| energy. 

The pastor of the church should always be 
|down on the program for a short address, 
|The reasons are obvious. The children, 
thus, have a chance to see and hear the 
; pastor, which is of the greatest importance, 
| and the pastor has the opportunity to look 
| into the face of the future church. He stands 
in the presence of the most honest, most 
critical, and most just constituency he has in 
his parish, 

In preparing a program for Children’s 
Day, the following suggestions may be found 
helpful: The superintendent should have 
two assistants, ladies preferred, whose whole 
duty is to help in the preparation of pro- 
grams, and who shall serve as long as they 
will, This is better than putting a new com- 
mittee on the work each time a program is 
prepared. The permanent committee learns 
to do the work well, and with comparatively 
little exertion, just as experience is valu- 
able in any other kind of service. 

Preparation for Children’s Day should be 
continuous. 

First, without intruding, the assistants can 
be in the school every session, going among 
the classes, listening for good voices, for 
ready singers and ready speakers. Then 
when the time comes to begin work on the 
program, those who are to take part are 
easily selected. 

Second, constant watch should be kept 
during the year for appropriate songs, the 
music of which is not too difficult, and strikes 
a popular chord ; these songs to be selected 
and adapted to the program. If enough 
| songs cannot be found of the character de- 

sired, have some one in the school (and there 

is one, or more perhaps, in every school) 
| write appropriate lines and have them set to 
music. This can be accomplished with very 
little, or perhaps no expense to the school. 
Such songs are appreciated because they are 
original, and appeal to those who sing them. 

Third, use-just as many of the children as 
it is possible, without crowding the program. 








If children can do things well, they gener, 
like to do them, and it is a never-failj 
proposition that the parents are pleased when 
their children are to recite or sing, and the 
school reaps the obvious benefit of that, 
Have new voices and new faces each gue. 
ceeding Children’s Day, but do not hesitate 
to repeatedly use the same child, if he proves 
especially attractive to a program. It js 
folly to have a part poorly taken for the sake 
of ‘* trying some one else.”’ 

The character of a program is all-impor. 
tant. Never have it of a miscellaneous 
nature, for that means very little to the chil. 
dren and less to the school. Have a point 
in the program, and aim at it all the way 
through. Many excellent programs are pre. 
pared and issued by publishing houses, but 
the selection of one of these is very impor. 
tant. Just any one of them for any.school 
will not do, An original program is perhaps 
better than any other. If this is attempted, ° 
and it may be done in all schools, let it have 
a theme running through it, as it must have 
this to be effective. There must also be an 
object in view. If the object is to do some. 
thing for the unfortunate children of a city or 
neighborhood, or there is some other benevo- 
lent purpose, it is easy to interest the chil. 
dren in it. Whatever the object, there should 
be a definite plan. Never put a song into 
the program merely because it is beautiful, 
More than the beauty of any song is its set- 
ting or environment. 

A practical illustration is perhaps the best 
way to close and clinch what has been said, 
In our own school not long ago, we observed 
the day with an altogether original program, 
the subject of which was ‘** The Flowers and 
the Children.’’ Half the beauty of a pro- 
gram or a song, ofttimes, is in the title, and 
it would not be possible to link together two 
more beautiful creations than the flowers and 
the children. 

The first fifteen minutes were devoted to 
general exercises, much like the opening 
service of the church, so the children might 
see the dignity of that part of worship. Under 


( Continued on next page, second column) 





Turn Over Time 
QVhen Nature Hints About the Food 


When there’s no relish to any food 
and all that one eats doesn’t seem to do 
any good, then is the time to make a 
turn over in the diet, for that’s Nature's 
way of dropping a hint that the food 
isn’t the kind required. 

‘*For a number of years I followed 
railroad work, much of it being office 
work of a trying nature. 

‘‘Meal times were our busiest part of 
the day. Eating too much and too 
quickly of food such as is commonly 
served in hotels and restaurants, to 
gether with the sedentary habits, 
were not long in giving me dyspepsia 
and stomach trouble, which reduced 
my weight from 205 to 160 pounds. 

‘‘ There was little relish in any food, 
and none of it seemed to do me any 
good, It seemed the more I ate the 
thinner I got, and was always hungry 
before another meal, no matter how 
much I had eaten. 

‘‘Then I commenced a fair trial of 
Grape-Nuts, and was surprised how 4 
small saucer of it would carry me along, 
strong and with satisfied appetite, until 
the next meal, with no sensations of 
hunger, weakness or distress as before. 

‘‘T have been following this diet now 
for several months, and my improve 
ment has been so great all the others i 
my family have taken up the use of 
Grape Nuts, with complete satisfaction 
and much improvement in health and 
brain power. 

‘‘American people -undoubtedly eat 
hurriedly, have lots of worry, thus hin- 
dering digestion, and therefore need 4 
food that is predigested: and concen- 
trated for nourishmen{,"" ‘‘ There’s 4 
Reason.” . 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of humaf 
interest. 
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. LESSON FOR MAY 9 (Acts 13 : 13-52) 
] around the ee — 


use Household Lubricant. You’ sure 
then of perfect lubrication. It’s an oil 
that’s compounded es ally to mect 
all requirements fo’ in the a 
household, Never rancid. Never » 
corrodes or gums, 
For typewriter, 
bicycle, revolver, 
wheel barrow, 
clock ,hinge,tools, 


sewing machine, 
gun, ndstone, 
carpet sweeper, 
baby carriage,etc. 
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Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Ofice and Works ESSZINCS. MASS: 
OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





























me DELLS *., 


Peal McSuane Bei. Fosnvey Co., Ba.tiucat, Mo., U.S.A. 


UROP ___BUSY MAN’S TOUR, ONLY $175. 

Other tours, long and short, at 
most moderate rates. Apply at once. The 
Tempie Tours, 14—C. Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











Agents:$103.50 per month Hise 
telling these wonderful rs. V. ©. 

Giebner, Columbus, O., sold 22 pairs in 3 
hours, made $13; you can do it, we show JOTHE EN 

how. Fazs Ourrir. Thomas Mfg. Co., $2 Home Bidg.,Dayten,0. 


MOTHER'S 
DAY 


THE SECOND SUNDAY IN MAY 
May 9, 1909 
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Churches, Sunday-schools, socie- 
ties, organizations in all parts of 
the land will recognize this day by 
some special service, and each of 
many thousands of individuals 
will wear a white carnation. 


A SPECIAL SERVICE FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


has been prepared. This service 
will take but a portion of the Sun- 
day-school hour, and may readily 
be used as an opening service. 


Fifty or more, $1.00 a hundred, post- 


paid. Twelve or more, 20 cents a 
dozen. Lessthan twelve, two cts. each. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

the regular order of service came messages, 
all delivered by children, under the title of 
** The Flowers,’’ First was a welcome mes- 
sage from Nature, then three messages, 
** From the Flowers,’’ ‘‘ From the Fields,’’ 
** From the Garden,’’ in which eleven boys 
and girls took part. Then aspecial message 
from Buttercups and Daisies, delivered by 
twelve boys and girls, and finally one from 
God’s Flower Garden, 

Naturally, the theme led to the children, 
and there was first a plea by four girls, ‘* Let 
the children come to me,’’ with an answer 
by four boys, ‘* The children are coming.’’ 
In the midst of this part of the program a 
hundred children from the kindergarten sang 
an appropriate song. The offering followed, 
during which a chorus of young ladies of the 
school sang an offertory, ‘* The Angel,’’ by 
Rubenstein. The offering was for public 
playgrounds, and to give needy children an 
outing at a country place. More than $175 
was given, and more than 9,000 pennies in 
the offering attested the fact that the children 
were interested. This was followed by a 
recitation, ‘‘ The Blessing of Long Ago,”’ 
and ‘‘ That Sweet Story of Old ’’ was sung by 
one of the departments. The pastor spoke 
for eight minutes on the theme, ‘‘ Suffer the 
children, and forbid them not.’’ 

Every department in the school, including 
the Home Department, was there, to the 
number of more than fifteen hundred, nearly 
seven hundred of whom were from the adult 
department. There were special songs by 
departments, and several by the entire school, 
Singing should always have a prominent 
place in a Children’s Day program. 

The interest of the pastor and the church 
on such days, with us, is unmistakable. It 
is so great, in fact, that the service takes the 
place of the morning church service and is 
held in the auditorium, The children thus 
have the object-lesson of the presence of 
hundreds of men and women interested in 
the work of the Sunday-school. They hear 
the great organ leading many hundreds in 
singing the songs of the church, and they get 
the best that can be giventhem. They in- 
struct and inspire others, but they also get 
the inspiration there is in willing and loving 
service.—P. H. Bristow, Washington, D. C. 


% 


A Chance for Patriotism 


UBLIC spirited Sunday-school superin- 
tendents in the States will not be slow 





_| Children’s Day to Flag Day. 








to embrace the opportunity to instil 
patriotism in the hearts of the young people 
when they notice the proximity of date of 
Monday, June 
14, is celebrated as the birth of the star 
spangled banner. In a large Pennsylvania 
school they once had a male choir of twenty- 
eight voices on the platform, to render the 
patriotic part of the program, the school 
singing the chorus of America as the flags 
were displayed back of the platform, under 
electric lights and a pyramid of flowers ten 
feet high. Last year the dates of the two 
days were identical and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Canandaigua, New 
York, had two services that each might have 
adequate attention. The Children’s Day 
service was held at 10.45 A. M., and at this 
time came the baptism of members of the 
school, the graduation exercises of the primary 


| department, a word to the class, by the 


pastor, with presentations by Superintendent 
W. G. Lightfoote. The Flag Day observance 
of the Sunday-school occurred in the even- 
ing, at 7.30 o’clock, when the Albert M, 
Murray Grand Army Post and the Woman’s 
Relief Corps were the guests of honor. The 
program was as follows : 


Organ prelude, Mrs. Seymour Durand. 

Hymn, ‘‘ America.”’ 

Scripture response, Psalm 122, 

Prayer. 

Anthem, ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus.”’ 

Offering and announcement. 

Piano solo, Madame ae 

Song, ‘* Never Give Up,’’ Mrs, Beecher’s 
and Mrs. Smith's classes. 

The Story of the Flag, Eva Van Derlip. 

‘*The Star Spangled Banner,’’ Mrs, R: F. 
| Thompson and school. 

‘*The Flag Goes By,’’ Lyle Kinnear. 

‘* The Smallest of the Drums,’’ Janette Doug- 
lass. 

Song, 
school. 

‘* Flags of the Nations,’’ processional recita- 
tion and song by seven classes, 

**A Song es the Flag,’’ Blanche Kinnear. 
‘* The New and the Old,’’ Edith Bonnell. 
Hymn, ‘‘ Our Native Land,'’ congregation. 


‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,"’ 








of Goodness 
The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit 


is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
assured by the careful selection 
of the best materials for Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances. of great bakeries 
built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 
fect protection of a package that 
excludes all dust and moisture. 
All this has resulted in quality 
out of all proportion to the price. 


Uneeda 5 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















WALES 


Visible 
Adding and 
Listing 
Machine 


Ask for information 


Potnts of excellence : 
W riting in sight 
A utomatic key correction 
Light and durable 
E asy handle pull 
S peed unequaled 
Send for trial 


Main Office and Factory : 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Philadelphia Office : 
276-278 Drexel Building 


A CHART OF PAUL'S JOURNEYINGS 


Is the useful teacher’s-tool that you will surely want close at hand in 
teaching the life of Paul. 20 cents, folded within stiff covers, pocket 
size. Send to-day. The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Towa. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


end easily keep every thing clean. 


SSTALL'S BOOKS 


} Belt the Globe. Eight Pure Books on 
H Avoided Subjects — Unrivalled — 
Languages. ‘able of Contents free. 
Young Boy. Young Girl. 
Young Man. Young Woman. 
Young Husband. Young Wife. 
Man of 45. oman of 45. 
' $x each, post free. Vir Publishing Co. 
144 Church Bidy., rs5th & Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Business Opportunities 


GOLD BONDS, secured by New York Real 

Estate; interest guaranteed. ae grade in- 
-vestmentoltainable. Any amount. Write meee for 
Booklet SS. New York Realty Owners, 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


«Coffee Doesn’t Hurt Me’”’ 
Tales That Are Told 


‘“*T was one of the kind who wouldn’t 
believe that coffee was hurting me,” 
says a New York woman. ‘You just 
couldn’t convince me its use was con- 
nected with the heart and stomach 
trouble I suffered from most of the time. 


























‘*My trouble finally got so bad I had | 


to live on milk and toast almost entirely 
for three or four years. Still I loved 
the coffee, and wouldn’t believe it could 
do such damage. 

‘* What I needed was to quit coffee and 
take nourishment in such form as my 
stomach could digest, 

**T had read much about Postum, but 
never thought it would fit my case until 
one day I decided to quit coffee and 
give it a trial and make sure about 
it. So I got a package and carefully 
followed the directions. 

‘**Soon I began to get better and was 
able to eat carefully selected foods 
without the aid.of pepsin or other di- 
gestants, and’ it was not long before I 
was really a new woman physically. 

‘“*Now I am healthy and sound, can 
eat anything and everything that comes 
along, and-I know this wonderful change 
is all due to my having quit coffee and 
got the nourishment I needed through 
this delicious Postum, 

‘*My wonder is why every one don’t 
give up the ofd-coffee and the troubles 
that go with it, and build themselves up 
as I have done, with Postum.” 

Easy to prove by to days’ trial of 
Postum in place of coffee. The reward 
is big. 

««There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime.. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 





| Arm,’?’ 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


(Lesson for May 9) 





Workers’ Questions 
Answered 











Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


CLINTON, lowa.—Are the Graded Supple- 
mental Outlines for the Elementary Grades as 
outlined by the International Sunday School 
Association intended for use with the new 
graded lessons recently issued by the Lesson 
Committee ?—J. J. G. 

No, they are outlined to supplement the 
International Uniform Series of Lessons, 
The New International Graded Series, are in 
the elementary grades, supposed to cover 
about ull that the child can take within the 
time at our command. When additional 
material for memorizing is needed it will 
be added by the denomination issuing the 
lessons, and in connection with the lessons 
themselves, thus correlating them with the 
subject and material, and not making two sep- 
arate lessons as at present. 


BONNE TERRE, Mo.—Can you suggest some 
practical help for a primary teacher for simple 
drawings to be done in crayons? Also, 
short stories in simple form bearing on the les- 
sons, that children three to six years of age 
could readily understand? The usual helps 
are too advanced for these children.—S. A. ‘T. 

‘*The Blackboard Class,’’ by F. H. Dar- 
nell, is a little twenty-five-cent book con- 
taining simple suggestions and drawings. 
Any teacher using this book as a practise 
book and a guide will soon be able to draw 
easily and freely any blackboard outline nec- 
essary for our lesson teaching. Only simple 
outline drawings are needed, and are most 
effective when drawn by the teacher while 
she is teaching the lesson. 

For the little children under six try a simple 
course of lessons which have been outlined es- 
pecially for small children,such as the Interna- 
tional T'wo Years’ Course oflessons. Write to 
your denominational publishing house for a 
sample of the course, and the supplies. A new 
course for beginners has recently been given 
us by the International Lesson Committee, 
but, as helps on it will not be ready to use 
until next October, you and your pupils will 
enjoy the present course instead of the older 
lessons used by the rest of the school, 


HACKENSACK, N. J.—Would you use the 


story of “‘ White Arm" in the primary or in | 


the junior grades ?—G, 


‘* White Arm’? is a fine character study, | 
and is so typical of what the religion of Christ | 


can do as a transforming power, that it fur- 
nishes one of the best of illustrations for 
Indian life. 
a five-cent leaflet obtainable from 
any of the missionary boards, gives in outline 
the entire story, which may be adapted to 


| different grades by any one accustomed to | 


story-telling. 


In the primary grades I would use him | 
merely as a real person, so as to make the 


Indian life real, and to have a concrete ex- 
ample. I would not use much of the ‘* trans- 
forming ’’ part of the life, but rather select 
‘* Pretty Beads and Pretty Shells ’’ to give a 
picture of Indian home life, then the story of 
‘* How White Arm Found a House for the 
Missionary.’’ These I would use in connec- 
tion with the offering service, ‘or, say one 
month. When we were through, even if we 
had spent but ten minutes each Sunday on 
the service, the pupils would have an idea of 
the life and a new interest. ‘* White Arm” 
being a real individual would have greater 
interest, and will serve as a connecting link 
in the next department. 

It is really a better story for juniors, and 
with them I would start first with ‘* What is 
a Typewriter?’’ using the large picture 
which comes in ‘‘ Missionary Programs,’’ 
No. 2, issued by the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, New York City; price 
of set of six within 75 cents. Following 
that, ‘* The Council of the Crows,’’ ‘* How 
White Arm Found a House for the Mission- 
ary,’’ ‘*White Arm’s Trip to St. Louis,” 
and ‘* White Arm’s Transformation.’’ 

These Indian stories will appeal to the 
junior boys and girls, and the character of the 
stories will be uplifting in their influence. 

An Indian post-card album could be 
started for the department, or a portfolio of 
pictures gathered by the pupils to be added 
to from time-to time. Indian. post-cards 
could be used for the birthday cards during 
the time these stories are being told. 





‘*The Transformation of White | 





A Sound 
Investment 


For Missienary Work 
Paying an Income for Life 


We have prepared a booklet outlinfag the 
plan approved by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly by which you can obtain a good 
income from your investment funds—at the 
same time setting the principal at work along 
Sunday School missionary lines — while you 
live. We are offering in sums of $500, $1000, 
and $5000 


Annuity Gold Bonds 


of the 
Witherspoon Building 


These bonds will discharge the mortgaged 
indebtedness of $300,000 on the Witherspoon 
Building, enabling the Board to direct the 
entire income therefrom to the growing mis- 
sionary work. Those who desire an assured 
income for life, or parents who would protect 
their children, will be at once impressed with 
the unusual character of this investment. 

The. General Assembly records its opinion 
as follows: 








*‘In view of the puleslonary character of the 
Board’s work, the absolute security of the 
annuity offered, and the equitable and ad- 
vantageous income derived therefrom by the 
beneficiary, itis believed that little difficulty 
will be experienced in disposing of a suffici- 
ent amount of these bonds to accomplish the 
desired result of discharging the ex'sting en- 
cumbrance upon the Witherspoon Building.” 


If you desire to take advantage of this 
double opportunity, send your subscription or 
write for a copy of the booklet containing full 
information. 


Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work 
F. M. BRASELMANN, Treasurer 
124 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 





| postal. 


APRIL 24, 1909 


New Bond Book 


Every investor, small or large, 
should ask for our New Bond Book, 


It tells some facts, now too little 
known, about the most attractive 
bonds that we know. The book is 
written after fifteen years of experi- 
ence in selling these particular bonds, 


They pay 6 per cent interest—a 
higher rate than can now be obtained 
on any large class of bonds equally 
secured. 


They are secured by first liens on 
valuable farm land. Some are tax 
liens— Municipal obligations. 


They are serial bonds, so afford 
opportunity for either long or short 
time investments. 


They are issued in denominations 
of $100, $500 and $1,000, so they 
appeal to both small and large in- 
vestors. 


They are by far the most pepular 
bonds that we sell. You will want 
some of them when you know all the 
facts. 


Send us this coupon or write us a 
Please do it now. 

















PER CENT 
REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES 


On improved farms in Indiana, Ohio and 
Oklahoma. Safest form of investment. No 
fluctuation in value. Securities personally in- 
spected, No loan to exceed 4o per cent of our 
valuation, Collection made without expense 
to investor. Long and successful experience. 
References furnished, correspondence solicited. 


®DICKINSON & REED 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, ind. 
Joseru J. Dickinson Frank M. Reep 














Hand-work 
in the 
Sunday-school 


By M.S. LITTLEFIELD 


* 5 ~ ‘ 
SroutndgclNiver be: 
(Established 1893) 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
First National Bank Bldg. 50 Congress Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


Gentlemen: — Please send me your new 
Bond Book, ‘‘The World’s Greatest In- 
dustry.’’ 


Name. 





Zown. 











*100 


Will buy a registered 


6” GOLD BOND 


With over 400% Security, 


ora 


SHARE OF STOGK 


Worth over $200 
Yielding FULL PROFITS :-— 


3% in Cash annually, 
10% in Accumulations. 


Based uponOWNERSHIP of 











Tells how to get the scholars to 
keep note-books of their lesson- 
study, and to make and color 
maps, and do other forms of 
manual work. Fully illustrated. 
$1.00, sent to your address, 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co. 
1031 WalnutSt., Philadelphia, Pa, 





NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


ORGANIZED 14 YEARS 


Write for Booklet S. S. 


NewYorkRealty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





